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When  Parents 
Talk  to  Teachers 


A  Welcomed  Assist 
From  Industry 


Books  and  Children 
Get  Together 


Cleveland  Sees 
Some  Sparklers 


The  Governor  on  Education 
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The  Teacher 
Who  Isn’t 


There . . . 


You  see  no  one.  Every  New  Jersey  teacher 
is  served  by  the  State  professional  associ¬ 
ation. 


Experienced  teachers  proudly  tell  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  received  from  NJEA. 
Newer  teachers  say  that  joining  NJEA 
"makes  a  newcomer  feel  that  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  roots  are  taking  hold  in  a  big,  im¬ 
portant  profession." 


You  can  help  your  building  collector  by 
sincerely  telling  the  NJEA  story  to  your 
fellow-teacher  who: 

—  is  brand  new 

—  needs  to  be  asked  twice 

—  "has  never  been  asked" 

—  doesn't  know  he's  spoiling  100% 

—  is  just  back  from  a  leave 

—  is  new  to  New  Jersey 


THIS  YEAR  your  state  professional  associ¬ 
ation  asks  YOU  to  help  in  our  person-to- 
person  campaign  for  100%  NJEA  mem¬ 
bership. 


THE  DUES  OF  EVERY  TEACHER  i 

MAKE  THESE  POSSIBLE: 

! 

•  Legislative  Services  •  Press,  Television,  Radio 

•  Research  Services  •  Public  Relations  Program  I 

•  Field  Services  •  Great  Annual  Convention  j 

•  Publications  •  Professional  Conferences 

•  Full  Protection  of  Every  Teacher’s  Legal  and  Professional  Rights 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  | 

180  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


MISNVCM*  (|U(\StM)llS  Oil 


Complete  Menstrual  Education  Program  Free. 


Many  loacliors  find  this  program,  from  tin*  makers  of 
MoiU'ss*  Sanitary  Napkins,  Belts,  ami  Teen-Afie  l>y 
Mcxiess,  of  distinct  help  in  answering  questions  girls 
ask  alumt  menstruation. 

If  you  would  like  any  or  all  of  these  excellent  “helps,” 
till  in  tin*  eoui)on  Im-Iow,  checking  the  items  you  want 
ami  the  quantity  of  copi(>8  required.  The  makers  of 
Mod(>ss  will  he  happy  to  fill  your  request. 

New  r.dilioii!  “(Growing  I'p  and  Liking  It”'— explains  the 
“why”  and  “wherefore's”  of  me'istruat  ion  ch*arly,  sim¬ 
ply  ...  and  in  language  your  girls  can  easily  umh'rstaml. 
(’ram-pack«Ml  with  friemlly,  lH*l|)ful  ailvice  on  health 
and  gootl  grooming,  it’s  a  wonderful  supplement  to 
classroom  discussions. 

“Mow  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?” — vahiahle  liooklet  for 
mothers  .  .  .  specdiilly  goexl  for  P.T..\.  me<‘tings. 
”r.«liiratioiial  I'etrtfedio  «»ii  Menstrual  llygienie” — in¬ 
cludes  larg<>  amitomical  wall  chart,  a  ge'iieral  tc'aching 
guide,  ami  eopie's  of  alneve  hookh'ts. 

“Molly  (irows  I'p” — awanl-winning  movie  for  girls  9  to 
It...  also  exci'llent  for  showing  mothers.  IG  mm.  hlack 
and  white,  sound,  runs  15  minutes.  (On  free  loan.)  Com¬ 
plete  with  Teacher’s  Ciuitle  prepared  by  McOraw-IIill. 
“(]<inlid«‘nee  Heeaiise . . .  Vetn  I'lnlerstand  Menstrnntion” 
— color  filmstrip  for  girls  14  and  older — first  on  m(*ns- 
triial  hygiene.  .May  he  stop|K*d  for  «iuestions,  H5  mm. 
with  or  without  l.">-minute  sound  reeonl.  (Yours  to 
ke«‘p.)  Teaclu'r’s  Guide*  pn'pared  by  McGraw-Hill  in¬ 
cludes  script. 


Director  of  Ldiiration.  IVrsonal  Proehiets  Lorporalion 
lto\  .>8t><i-*4,  Milllowii.  N.  J. 

I’lease  Henil  me  e’ri-r; 

_ copies  of  “(irowing  t’p  aiul  Liking  It" 

_ copies  of  “How  Stiall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?" 

_ Kimin.  movie, "Molly  (Jrows  Up” (on  free  loan).  Allow!  weeks 

for  ilelivery.  Date  wanted _ Alternate  date _ 

_ :V>  inm.  tilinstrip,  “Conlldence  Uecaiise  .  .  .  You  Understand 

Menstruation" _ with  sound _ without  sound.  Hecord;__ 

U'l", _ Ci" _ Univ.  1-2".  Circle  sja-ed  desired;  33'i,  15,  7s. 

Date  wanted _ (Yours  to  keeji.) 

_ one  “Kdiicational  I’ortfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene" 


.State. 


l*)rFrR  c;ono  ONi  v  in  u.s.  ANf»  rANAOA) 


first 


The  Morning  Post 


THE  MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-UFE  SERIES 

BARNARD-STENDLER-SPOCK 

Grades  1-9 

the  first  series  to  provide  Teachers 
Annotated  Editions  that  give  step-by- 
step  help  in  every  text  and  manual. 

the  first  series  to  offer  a  reading  pro¬ 
gram  which  develops  the  special  skills 
needed  to  read  and  understand  science. 

the  first  series  to  teach  a  complete 
science  course,  as  well  as  Health  and 
Safety  —  stressing  ijersonal  applications 
of  science  in  children’s  everyday  living. 

Renowned  authorship! 

Senior  authors: 

DR.  J.  DARRELL  BARNARD 
DR.  CELIA  STENDLER 
BENJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.D. 


As  Good  as  Its  Library 

Dear  Mr.  Reed: 

1  want  to  express  to  you  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  publishing  in  the  June  issue 
i  of  the  REVIEW  the  excellent  article  by 
Miss  Gaver  on  school  libraries,  (see 
page  446) 

New  jersey  school  libraries  leave  much 
to  be  desired  and  we  need  all  the  sup¬ 
port  our  state  education  association  can 
give  us.  I  hope  we  can  rely  upon  you 
to  publish  more  articles  such  as  this. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  school 
libraries  in  N.J.  is  a  very  urgent  one  as 
j  Miss  Gaver’s  article  has  so  clearly  indi- 
‘  cated.  A  school  is  only  as  good  as  its 
I  library! 

Olivia  R.  Way 


It  must  be  "a  quirk  in  the  method  of 
turounting.”  It  just  doesn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  New  Jersey,  which  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  nation  with  a  per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3V6  in  1957 -5H,  was  spend¬ 
ing  only  69c  per  child  for  new  school 
library  materials  in  the  last  Office  of 
Education  survey  in  1953-54.  tVe  ranked 
43rd  among  the  states  in  such  expendi¬ 
tures.  How  far  out  of  .step  can  we  get! 


Outstanding  Protection  and  Courtesy 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  NJEA  assists  its  members  is  grati¬ 
fying  indeed.  Admirable,  also,  is  the 
selection  of  field  representatives,  Walter 
J.  O'Brien  and  Jack  J.  Bertolino,  whose 
courteous  conduct  proves  the  age  of 
chivalry  in  the  business  world  is  not 
dead. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  so  outstanding  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  principles  and  the  promotion 
of  etiquette. 

A  Grateful  Member 

IV hen  an  NJEA  member  is  confronted 
by  difficulties  with  a  UkuI  hoard  of  edu¬ 
cation,  prompt  and  thoroughly  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  is  essential.  A  relatively 
small  number  need  such  direct  aid:  but 
the  welfare  of  every  member  is  protected 
by  the  knowledge  that,  when  difficulties 
arise,  NJEA  Field  Service  is  ready  with 
expert  help.  The  support  of  all  teachers 
makes  such  complete  .service  possible. 

•  •  • 


But  I  Was  There 


textbooks  for  grades  1*6 
available  January  2,  1959 


Your  .Macmillan  refireseutatives  in 
Netc  Jersetj  are: 

Carl  R.  Ilerckner  Kendall  M.  Tilton 
40  Linden  Avenue  8  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 
Iladdonfield,  N.  I.  Roekaway  Town.ship 

Dover,  N.  J. 

60  Fifth  Avanu*  •  N*w  York  11,  N  V 


I  •  •  • 

I  But  Is  It  Art? 

I  Dear  Mr.  Johnson; 

;  I  have  just  finished  reading  a  story  in 
I  the  May  issue  by  Janice  A.  McDonald 
I  called  “Within  the  Lines.”  (page  408) 

■  Mr.  Editor,  how  could  you  have  per- 
j  mitted  such  a  story  to  appear.  The  story 
j  portrays  an  art  experience  in  an  elemen- 
{  tary  classroom  which  puts  art  education 
I  back  many,  many  years. 

I  Every  other  sentence  is  filled  with  the 
:  stereotypes  of  misunderstanding  art  edu¬ 
cation  today.  "They  had  ‘graduated,’ 
I  teacher  said,  from  merely  drawing  pic¬ 
tures.”  “I  said  the  circle  was  to  be  red 
j-red  .  .  .” 

'  Since  you  decided  that  this  was  print¬ 
able  material,  I  will  have  to  assume  that 
your  office  is  completely  unaware  of  the 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  art  educa¬ 
tion. 

Donald  L.  Wyckoff 

.S'orry.  We  didn’t  mean  the  story  as  an 
“art”  les.son.  We  thought  Ricky  was  mas¬ 
tering  manual  skills,  ability  to  follow 
directions,  and  getting  a  little  character 
education  as  well.  How  do  other  readers 
feel'.’ 


Dear  Editor:  I 

Isn't  there  a  date  error  on  page  413  I 
of  the  May  REVIEW'.’  j 

In  Mrs.  Kenyon’s  article  on  “Early  ■ 
Childhood  Education”  the  statement  is  ' 
made  that  the  first  kindergarten  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  opened  in  1906  and  the  first  in 
a  public  school  20  years  later.  1  am  sure 
I  attended  a  good  one  before  1906. 

However,  it  was  a  gotxl  issue  as  are 
all  of  them. 

W.  F.  Bolen 

The  1906  date  comes  from  .statistics  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  a  further  check  of  the  literature  on 
kindergartens.  Mrs.  Kenyon  finds  that: 
“Elizabeth  Peabody  opened  a  private 
kindergarten  in  Boston  in  I860,  Mrs. 
Sii.san  Pollack  opened  one  in  Wa.shington 
in  1870.  The  first  school  in  New  York  | 
opened  in  1870.  These  philanthropic  kin¬ 
dergartens  thrived  until  1900  ...  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  NEA  recom¬ 
mended  that  kindergartens  .should  be  a 
part  of  the  school  system  .  .  .  .4bout 
1900  Patty  .Smith  Hill  led  a  movement 
for  modification  of  .some  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  practices  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  child.”  From  these  and  other 
sources,  .she  concludes  that  .some  public 
schooi  kindergartens  were  established 
around  1900. 
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WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


DOES  GROWTH 


IN  ARITHMETIC 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

National  Conference  on  Citizenship, 

spt>nsored  by  the  NEA  C'ommission 
for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
through  Education,  meets  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  September  17-19. 


day  meeting  scheduled  for  Trenton 
Central  H.S.  on  October  4. 


“Quality  and  Quantity  in  American 
Education"  is  the  theme  for  the  46th 
annual  Schtxilmen's  Week  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

October  8-11. 


(GRADE  ONE) 


Essex  County  Education  Association 
will  have  a  workshop  in  “Modern 
Teaching  Practices”  at  the  South 
Orange  Jr.  H.S.,  starting  with  a  so¬ 
cial  breakfast  at  8:30  a.m.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2U. 


(GRADE  TWO) 


NEA  will  bring  100  UKal  assiK’ia- 
tion  leaders  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  a  National  SchiH)!  for  Teacher 
Salary  Scheduling  on  October  8-11. 


JUNGE 


CLARK 


CLARK 


GET  RESULTS? 


3rd  National  Conference  on  Driver  leaching  will  have  a  Dutch 

Education,  administered  by  the  NEA  jreat  business  luncheon  at  the  Edge- 
Commission  on  Safety  Education  in  Restaurant,  Rts.  1  and  18, 

ctH)peration  with  1 1  NEA  depart-  [sjev^  Brunswick,  at  ntnm  on  October 
ments  and  other  educational  groups, 
will  be  at  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette.  Indiana.  September  21-24.  Secondary  Schmil  Administrative 

Clinic,  sponsored  by  the  N.  J.  Sec- 
National  Recreation  ( ongress  will  be  ondary  School  Principals  AssrK'ia- 
meeting  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  tion,  will  be  held  at  the  new  Madi- 
Atlantic  City.  September  22-26.  son  campus  of  Fairleigh  Dickinson 

University.  Elbert  P.  Little,  executive 
director  of  the  Physical  Science  Study 
C’ommittee,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  at  the  meeting  on  October 


N.  J.  Superintendents  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
the  Shelburne  Hotel.  Atlantic  City, 
September  23,  24  and  25. 


fCoi  through 

High  interest  and  genuine 
child  appeal 

Skillfully  planned  sensory 
aids 

Discovery  of  basic  number 
relationships 

Development  of  ability  to 
compute  and  solve  problems 

Provision  for  all  children 


N.  J.  State  Federation  of  District  exhibitions 

Boards  of  Education  will  be  having 

its  1958  Workshop  in  the  Chalfonte-  "Bird  Paintings  and  Drawings"  by 

Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  Donald  J.  Waters  of  Middle  Valley, 

on  September  25,  26,  and  27.  und  “Island  Beach  ’58”,  a  photo¬ 

graphic  exhibit  showing  what  is  be- 
N.  J.  State  4-H  Fashion  Show  will  ing  done  to  prepare  sections  of  Is- 

be  presented  at  the  Ear  Hills  Inn,  land  Beach  State  Park,  are  currently 

Somerville,  on  September  27.  on  view  at  the  State  Museum,  Tren¬ 

ton.  (9-4:30;  Sun.  2-5). 

Elastem  Region  of  the  United  Busi¬ 
ness  E^ducation  .Association  will  hold  The  Trailside  Museum  in  the  nursery 
its  meeting  in  New  York  City,  Oc-  area  of  Watchung  Reservation  in 
tober  3  and  4.  Union  County  provides  exhibits.  lec¬ 

tures.  pictures  and  shows  on  animals 
and  plants  of  the  region.  The  museum 
is  open  from  3-5  weekdays  and  1-5 
Sat..  Sun.,  and  holidays  (closed  Fri.). 
Teachers  may  apply  for  a  two-hour 
Nature  Day  program  for  class  visits 
from  10-12  or  1-3,  Mon.-Thurs.,  in 
the  early  fall  and  late  spring. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Yonkers-on-Hudion,  New  York 
Leon  W.  Hoffman, 

Middle  Atlantic  Manager 


NJt^A  Discipline  Conference  will 
feature  among  its  speakers  Dr.  James 
L.  Hymes.  Jr.,  Dr.  Frances  L.  llg. 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Meeker,  Dr.  Wilbur  A. 
Yauch,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Kvara- 
ceus.  A  total  of  54  different  discus¬ 
sion  groups  will  round  out  this  all- 


Wolter  R.  Fleet,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  1.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  Representatives 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


From  oil  comes  a  new  way  to  go  steady 


Steadiness  is  the  rule  since  the  lurch  left  gear  shifting  in  modern  buses.  Now,  power  is 
transmitted  smoothly  and  quietly  from  motor  to  wheels  with  the  help  of  fluids.  Esso  Research 
developed  a  better  fluid  that— from  dead  stop  to  cruising  speed— gives  you  a 
smoother,  more  comfortable  ride.  Whether  you  re  in  a  bus,  or  in  your  own  car, 
you  travel  better  because  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
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Words — 


Between  now  and  June  1959  we  will  use  an  incredible  number  of 
words  in  our  sincere  effort  to  instruct,  to  guide  and  to  inspire  the 
students  in  our  classes. 

In  an  essay  “Wise  and  Otherwise,”  Janet  Erskine  Stuart  sum¬ 
marizes  a  discussion  on  words  in  these  questions: 

“Who  has  the  longest  word? 

The  one  with  the  weakest  thought. 

The  strongest  word? 

The  one  with  the  deepest  conviction. 

The  most  persuasive  word? 

The  one  who  does  the  deed. 

The  truest  word? 

The  lover  of  simplicity. 

The  fittest  word? 

The  one  who  best  knows  how  to  be  silent. 

The  brightest  word? 

The  one  who  thinks  least  of  self.” 

Words  are  the  teacher's  basic,  precious  tool.  Our  discriminating  use 
of  them  will  lead  to  satisfying  achievement. 

Here's  to  an  exceptional  1958-59  school  year  in  which  our  words 
will  be  strong,  persuasive,  true,  fit,  and  bright. 


Federal  Education  Bill  Passes  Conqress 


Billion  Dollar  Plan  Calls  for  Loans,  and  Aid 
for  Math,  Science,  Languages,  and  Guidance 


School-Year  Calendars  Launch 
Annual  Drive  for  Membership 

Another  NJEA  “first”  greets  teach- 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
a  bill  providing  federal  aid  for  edu¬ 
cation  has  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  seems  likely  to  become 
law.  As  this  Review  goes  to  press. 
Congress  still  has  to  iron  out  the 
minor  variations  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions. 

Known  As  Hill-EllioH 
The  bill  is  the  “National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958” — long  known 
as  the  Hill-Elliott  measure.  The  final 
version  seems  likely  to  provide  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  for  aid  in  several 
important  fields,  notably,  student 
■  loans,  with  some  provision  for  for¬ 
giving  the  loan  if  the  borrowers  teach 
for  five  years;  graduate  fellowships 
to  help  prepare  college  teachers;  and 
.  the  improvement  of  science,  mathe¬ 
matics.  and  language  teaching  and  of 
I  guidance. 

The  House  passed  its  version  of 
the  bill  on  August  8  by  a  vote  of 
233-140.  In  the  recorded  vote  (a 
motion  to  recommit),  11  New  Jer¬ 
sey  congressmen  (Wolverton,  Au- 
chinloss,  Thompson,  Frelinghuysen, 

;  Begins  Fall  Activities 


Dwyer,  Widnall.  Canfield,  Osmers. 
Rodino,  Addonizio,  Kean)  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill,  with  Mr.  Glenn  paired 
in  favor  of  it,  and  Congressmen  Sie- 
minski  and  Delay  not  voting.  In  the 
Senate  the  vote  was  62-26,  with  both 
Senators  Smith  and  Case  voting  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  During  the  lengthy 
efforts  to  secure  action  on  it  this 
year,  both  New  Jersey  senators  and 
Congressmen  Frelinghuysen  and 
Thompson  were  especially  active  and 
helpful.  The  two  congressmen  are 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  repnirted 
the  bill  out,  while  Senator  Smith  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Senate 
measure. 

Victory  tor  NEA 

While  many  educators  have  stated 
that  the  measure  as  passed  is  not  an 
adequate  expression  of  federal  in¬ 
terest  in  education,  it  does  represent 
a  major  victory  for  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  in  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress,  especially  since  the  measure 
was  vigorously  oppxised  by  many  of 
the  traditional  enemies  of  federal  aid. 


I  E  W 


Each  County  to  Have  NJEA-NEA  Drive-In 


During  September  and  October, 
each  county  will  hold  an  enrollment 
drive-in  to  be  co-sponsored  by  NJEA 
and  NEA.  Starting  at  4:30  p.m., 
local  association  leaders  and  build¬ 
ing  lepresentatives  will  review  NJEA 
and  NEA  services  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bership  procedures.  Dates  for  the 
county  meetings  are  as  follows: 


•Atlantic  . .  Sept.  23 

Bergen  . Oct.  7 

Burlington  . Oct.  I 

Camden  Sept.  18 

•Cape  May  . . .  Sept.  23 

•Cumberland  .  Sept.  24 

Essex  .  Oct.  I 

Gloucester  . .  Oct.  6 


.Sept.  30 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  14 
S?pt.  25 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  8 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  22 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  14 
Sept.  18 

‘Combined  meeting 

The  county  drive-in  meetings  have 
been  organized  by  the  NJEA  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference  committee 


Hudson 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

•Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


ers  as  they  come  back  to  school.  A 
school-year  calendar,  filled  with  dates 
and  facts  on  NJEA  activities,  is  be¬ 
ing  presented  to  teachers  by  NJEA 
enrollment  collectors  in  each  build¬ 
ing. 

The  novel  calendar  grew  out  of 
previous  years’  membership  fliers. 
Combining  the  usual  promotional 
material  into  calendar  form  serves 
as  an  all-year  reminder  of  profes¬ 
sional  activities  and  services  of  the 
State  AsstKiation. 

NJEA  enrollment  committeemen 
are  setting  out  to  break  several  mem¬ 
bership  records  for  the  coming  year. 
Last  year,  38,424  active  teachers  be¬ 
longed  to  NJEA.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  welcome  the  40,000th  this 
year.  Total  membership  at  the  end 
of  1957-58  was  43,181;  that  figure 
should  exceed  45,000  by  next  June. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

“If  we  wish  to  improve  ihc 
schcxils  in  the  long  run,  we  need 
teachers  who  will  be  committed 
to  and  remain  in  the  job  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Last  year  three  of  the  21 
counties  in  my  State  reported 
that  one-third  cf  the  teachers  were 
new  in  their  positions.  It  is  no 
more  possible  to  develop  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  instruction  and 
pupil  guidance  when  a  staff  is  en¬ 
tirely  changed  every  three  or  four 
years  than  it  would  be  to  operate 
an  efficient  newspaper  if  the  edi¬ 
tors.  reporters,  and  compositors 
were  new  to  their  jobs  every  few 
years.” 

N.J.  Commissioner  Frederick 
M.  Raubinger,  before  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Washington, 
D.C.,  April  18,  1958 
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New  Law  on  Consolidations 
Sets  Commissioner's  Approval 
Approval  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  consolidation 
of  school  districts  is  now  required 
under  a  new  State  law  signed  by 
Governor  Meyner  this  summer.  S-80, 
a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Harper 
(R.,  Sussex),  is  now 


Chapter  1 1 7 
of  the  Public  Laws  of  1958.  The  law 
requires  the  uniting  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  create  a  consolidated  school 
district  to  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  after  study 
and  investigation,  as  well  as  by  the 
respective  boards  of  education. 

This  item  of  legislation — in  its 
Senate  version  and  as  the  similar 
A-54  in  the  Assembly — has  been 
linked  with  other  bills  attempting 
to  get  consolidated  school  districts 
treated  the  same  as  regional  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  determination  of  State 
aid.  Both  S-81,  sponsored  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Harper,  and  A-53,  the  NJEA 
$300-$75  state  aid  program,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Assemblymen  Hauser  (D. 
Hudson  and  Barkalow  (R.,  Mon¬ 
mouth)  would  drop  the  local  fair 
share  for  consolidated  districts  from 
5  mills  to  3  mills  for  a  10  year  period. 
This  proposal,  if  added  to  the  new 
law,  would  help  considerably  to  en¬ 
courage  the  consolidation  of  smaller 
school  districts  in  the  State. 


AS  THE  LEGISLATURE  ADJOURNS  tor  the 
summer  NJEA  Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp  and  Public  Relations  Director 
Lewis  R.  Applegate  check  on  the  status  of 
NJEA-backed  bills. 
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Could  Pass  November  10 


Two  Veterans  Pension  Bills 
Held  by  Assembly  Committee 
Two  NJEA  bills  affecting  vet-  ; 
erans  pensions  are  in  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee  while  that 
chamber  is  adjourned  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Both  A-379  and  A-380  arc 
sponsored  by  Assemblymen  Miller 
(D.,  Union),  Wilson  (D.,  Union), 
and  Hughes  (D.,  Union).  Both  are 
identical  to  measures  passed  last 
year  and  vetoed  by  Governor  Mey¬ 
ner  this  spring. 

A-379  would  refund  to  veterans 
under  TP&AF  contributions  made  in 
their  behalf  by  employing  boards  of 
education  while  they  were  in  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Under  virtually  iden¬ 
tical  conditions,  the  State  did  return 
similar  contributions  to  State  and 
local  public  employees  under  the 
PERS. 

A-380  changes  the  terminal  date 
for  World  War  II  veterans,  as  used 
in  the  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund,  from  September  2, 
1945  to  December  31,  1946. 

NJEA  REVIEW 
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Most  College  Buildings  Saved 
In  Final  State  Budget  Action 

Heavy  legislative  battle  over  1958-59  budget  ends  successfully, 
with  a  $22,000,000  increase  in  funds  for  supporting  education. 


A  heated  legislative  battle  over 
the  State’s  1958-59  budget  ended 
successfully  on  May  27  with  a  $22 
million  increase  in  funds  marked 
for  education  purposes.  Although 
this  was  $5  million  less  than  origin¬ 
ally  recommended  for  education  in¬ 
creases  by  Governor  Meyner,  it 
marks  a  major  victory  for  education 
groups  against  strong  *“no-new-tax” 
opposition.  Last  minute  agreement 
on  a  1  %  corporate  income  tax 
saved  $10'/2  million  in  college  con¬ 
struction  funds  out  of  an  original 
$15  million  building  plan. 

In  and  Out  Several  Times 

After  going  in  and  out  of  the 
budget  several  times,  the  final  con¬ 
struction  program  provides  for: 

$2,500.000 — a  biology  building  for 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick 

1,000,000 — a  library-study  center 
for  Douglass  College 

200,000 — purchase  of  land  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  Camden 

1.112.500 —  a  classroom-laboratory 
building  at  Classboro 
State  College 

250.000— cafeteria-student  center 
expansion  at  Classboro 
State  College 

562.500 — a  central  heating  plant 
and  expansion  of  utili¬ 
ties  at  Classboro  State 
College 

75.000 — conversion  of  main  build¬ 
ing  space  to  classrooms 
at  Classboro  State  College 

1.187.500 —  a  classroom  -  laboratory 
building  at  Paterson  State 
College 

1,062,500^a  food  service  building  at 
Paterson  State  College 

750.000 — a  central  heating  plant 
and  utilities  at  Paterson 
State  College 

37,500 — remodeling  cafeteria  for 
student  center  at  Pater¬ 
son  State  College 

25.000 — remodeling  old  building 
for  offices  at  Paterson 
State  College 

865,000— classroom  -  laboratory 
building  at  Newark  State 
College 

125.000 — site  development  at 
Newark  State  College 

500,000— continue  building  pro¬ 
gram  at  Newark  College 
of  Engineering 

400,000 — a  domitory  for  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf 


Missing  from  the  final  appropria¬ 
tion  were  a  new  building  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  re¬ 
maining  funds  for  the  law  building 
at  Rutgers,  Newark,  land  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  Newark,  a  new  gym  at  Glass- 
boro,  and  a  new  gym  at  Paterson, 

The  complicated  action  on  the 
budget  started  on  April  22,  when 
the  Assembly,  with  full  support  of 
NJEA,  passed  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  with  a  3V2%  corpxiration 
income  tax. 

The  final  compromise  came  on 
May  27.  Both  houses  agreed  to  re¬ 
store  most  of  the  building  items  and 
settled  on  a  1  %  %  corporation  in¬ 
come  levy. 

Throughout  the  month-long  bat¬ 
tle,  pressure  pro  and  con  was  in¬ 
tense.  Fighting  hard  for  the  original 
budget  were  NJEA,  the  N.  J.  Con- 


big  step  closer  to  having  a  guaran¬ 
teed  regular  private  lunch  period  as 
a  result  of  a  new  ruling  adopted  at 
the  June  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Board  action  achieves  for 
NJEA  another  of  its  1958  Legisla¬ 
tive  aims — that  of  guaranteeing  to 
every  teacher  a  specific  amount  of 
time  for  eating  lunch,  free  from  any 
pupil  supervision  duties. 

The  new  ruling — an  amendment 
to  Rule  No.  352  of  the  “Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education” — states  that: 

“Any  teacher  employed  in  both 
a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  duty-free  lunch 
period  during  the  hours  normally 
used  for  lunch  periods  in  the  school. 
Such  duty-free  lunch  pieriod  shall  bo 
not  less  than  30  minutes  except  in  a 
school  where  the  lunch  period  for 
pupils  is  less  than  30  minutes,  in 
which  case  the  duty-free  lunch  pe¬ 
riod  shall  be  not  less  than  the  lunch 
period  time  allowed  pupils.” 

To  allow  a  year  for  adapting  local 
administrative  procedures  to  the 


gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education,  and  college  groups. 
Over  half  of  the  cuts  suggested  dur¬ 
ing  the  controversy  would  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  education. 

NJEA  and  its  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  were  subjected  to  a  particularly 
heavy  attack  by  one  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  the  State  for  their 
efforts  in  stimulating  support  for  the 
budget  and  tax. 

Education  Put  First 

Commenting  on  the  outcome, 
NJEA  Legislative  Chairman  Ralph 
Kehs  said,  “This  battle  was  a  rough 
one  for  any  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Whichever  side  he  took — 
for  the  tax,  against  the  cuts,  or  for 
the  cuts,  against  the  tax — he  was 
bound  to  displease  a  sizeable  and 
vocal  body  of  citizens.  It  is  certainly 
to  the  credit  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  friends  of  education  that 
our  hundreds  of  phone  calls,  letters, 
and  visits  convinced  enough  law¬ 
makers  that  educational  needs  must 
come  first.” 


new  ruling,  the  State  Board  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  rule  would  be  effective 
July  1,  1959. 

Last  year,  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  many  teachers.  NJEA 
made  a  research  study  on  teacher 
free  time  and  extra  duties.  That 
study  showed  that  teachers  from 
over  half  the  schools  surveyed  men¬ 
tioned  excess  lunch-time  duties  as  a 
major  cause  for  discontent.  One  out 
of  every  three  teachers  contacted 
has  some  assigned  duties  during 
lunch  time;  and  six  percent  reported 
no  free  time  during  the  day — not 
even  lunch  time — away  from  their 
pupils. 

The  new  ruling  will  not  end  lunch¬ 
time  duties  altogether.  In  many 
schools  teachers  will  still  take  turns 
supervising  cafeterias  and  play¬ 
grounds  provided  they  have  also  been 
allowed  a  minimum  of  30  minutes 
for  their  own  lunch.  By  emphasizing 
this  need  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
“free  time”  during  the  day,  the  new 
ruling  should  encourage  increased 
attention  to  working  conditions  that 
are  conducive  to  the  best  interest  of 
good  teaching. 


Another  NJEA  Aim  Achieved 

State  Board  Sets  Minimum  Teacher  Lunch  Period 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  now  a 
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A-487  and  A-473  Passed 


Two  Pension  Bills  Need  Meyner's  Signature  ^ 

Two  important  pension  bills,  A-82  and  A-83  were  sponsored  by  T  ™ 

backed  by  NJEA,  need  only  the  sig-  Stewart  (D.,  Mercer)  and  Vervaet 
nature  of  Governor  Meyner  to  be-  (R.,  Bergen). 
come  law.  A-487,  a  bill  to  stabilize  Among  the  bill's  provisions  is  a 

the  table  of  “social  security  offset  clarification  of  the  wording  in  re- 

eligibility"  for  the  Teachers’  Pen-  gard  to  the  election  of  member  trus- 

sion  and  Annuity  Fund,  and  A-473,  tees  to  specifically  allow  the  con- 

an  omnibus  bill  of  technical  pension  tinuation  of  the  present  method  of 
law  amendments,  passed  the  Senate  electing  them  by  a  convention  sys- 
shortly  before  it  adjourned  for  the  tern.  It  also  amends  the  provisions  ALICE  M.  MEEKER 
summer  on  June  16.  for  taking  an  Option  1  allowance 

To  Fix  Offset  Tables  under  the  retirement  system  to  allow 

A-487,  sponsored  by  Assembly-  members  beneficiary  to  receive 

men  Kurtz  (D.,  Middlesex),  Frank-  payment  of  remaining  funds  as  a  life 
lin  (R.,  Morris),  and  Hauser  (D.,  annuity. 

Hudson),  would  prevent  a  recur-  Another  provision  of  the  measure 
rence  of  “changed  avoid  dates”  as  would  not  allow  the  enrollment  in 

happened  two  summers  ago  when  f^e  TPAF  of  persons  who  had  at- 

Congress  altered  the  federal  gov-  tained  age  60 — the  usual  age  for 

ernment's  rules  for  social  security  retirement — prior  to  accepting  a 

eligibility.  The  measure  provides  teaching  position.  Such  persons 

that  eligibility  for  the  social  security  would,  however,  contribute  to  social 

offset  would 'be  computed  according  security  and  therefore  build  credit 

to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  effect  toward  benefits  from  the  federal 

on  December  31,  1957.  system.  The  bill  also  would  clarify 

A-473  is  an  omnibus  bill  of  tech-  the  wording  in  regard  to  the  annual 
nical  amendments  to  the  Teachers’  appropriation  by  the  State  to  assure 

Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Law.  payment  in  full  on  July  1  of  the 

Featured  in  the  bill  are  two  requests  obligations  of  the  State  accruing  dur- 

of  the  NJEA  1958  Legislative  Pro-  ing  the  year  preceding  such  pay- 

gram  previously  incorporated  in  ment. 

A-82  and  A-83.  This  combination  S-60  in  Committee 

bill  is  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  One  other  NJEA  pension  bill, 

LeWine  (D.,  Essex),  Stewart  (D.,  S-60,  is  in  the  Senate  Education 

Mercer)  and  Hauser  (D.,  Hudson).  Committee  and  has  not  been  brought 

j _ I  up  for  a  vote.  Sponsored  by  Senator 

Dumont  (R.,  Warren),  this  is  an 
identical  measure  to  S-33,  which 
after  successful  passage  by  the  1957 
Legislature  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Meyner.  It  would  protect  those 
teachers  who  were  “caught”  by  the 
change  in  social  security  eligibility 
dates  in  1956.  The  measure  provides 
that  the  reduction  provided  for  so¬ 
cial  security  benefits  should  not  be 
made  in  the  case  of  men  born  be¬ 
tween  January  1,  1892  and  before 
July  2,  1893,  nor  for  women  born 
between  January  1,  1892  and  July 
2,  1 896,  provided  such  persons  re¬ 
tired  before  July  1,  1958,  and  do  not 
earn  additional  quarters  of  social  se¬ 
curity  coverage  from  public  employ¬ 
ment  before  age  65.  It  requires  a 
refund  of  reductions  made  for  per¬ 
sons  covered  prior  to  the  act.  NJEA 
will  continue  to  press  for  enactment 
of  S-6()  when  the  Legislature  meets 
acain  on  November  10. 


DR.  WILBUR  A.  YAUCH  will  discuss  the  be¬ 
havior  problems  of  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Discipline  Conference.  Dr, 
Yauch,  who  beg.sn  his  professional  career  as 
superintendent  in  Harrington  Park,  N.  J.,  h 
now  associate  dean  of  instruction  at  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

“The  range  of  ability  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  is  so 
great  that  a  real  slow  learner  in 
the  eighth  grade  would  still  be  a 
slow  learner  if  he  were  demoted 
to  the  fourth.  If  the  top  fourth 
grade  pupil  were  boosted  to  the 
eighth,  he  would  still  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  bright  pupil  in  that  class. 
‘Hoarding’  dull  pupils  in  lower 
grades  and  accelerating  bright 
ones  .  .  .  means  that  the  dull  pupil 
who  can  profit  least  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  environment  spends  the 
most  time  there,  while  the  bright 
one  who  can  profit  most  is  elimi¬ 
nated  from  school  first.’’ 

W  alter  W.  Cook 
of  the  college  of  education. 
University  of  Minnesota  in 
the  March,  1958  Phi  Delta 
Kappan 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  KVARACEUS  will  cover 
the  senior  high  school  area  in  the  general 
meeting  for  secondary  teachers.  Dr.  Kva- 
raceus,  professor  of  education  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Education,  is  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  a  three-year  project  on 
prediction  of  juvenile  delinquency  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


An  NJEA  Professional  Improvement  Conference  on 


DISCIPLINE 
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10:00  a. m. -3:00  p.m.  •  Saturday,  Oct.  4 
Trenton  Central  High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Opening  General  Session 
10:00  a.m.  to  10:50  a.m. 


Chairman:  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  President,  NJEA 
"Discipline  for  Our  Times" 

Dr.  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  chairman,  Childhcntd 
Education  Department.  University  of  Maryland 


Meetings  for  Elementary  Teachers,  K-6 


CROUP  MEETING— 1 1 :00  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m. 

Chairman:  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President,  NJEA 

"Behavior  in  the  Primary  Grades,  K-3" 

Dr.  Frances  L.  I  eg.  director,  Gescll  Institute  o. 
Child  Development.  New  Flaven,  Conn. 

"Behavior  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  4-6" 
Dr.  Alice  M.  Meeker,  chairman.  Education 
Department.  Paterson  State  College 


LUNCH — 12:15  p.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 


DISCUSSION  CROUPS 
1:45  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Small  informal  discussion  groups  covering  every 
facet  of  elementary  discipline. 


Meetings  for  Secondary  Teachers,  7-12 


DISCUSSION  CROUPS 
11:00  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m. 

Small  informal  discussion  groups  covering  every 
facet  of  secondary  discipline. 

LUNCH-12:15  p.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

CROUP  MEETING— 1:45  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Chairman:  Frank  L.  Weinheimer.  chair¬ 
man,  NJEA  Professional  Improvement  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee 

"Behavior  in  the  Junior  High  School,  7-9" 
Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Yauch,  associate  dean  of  in¬ 
struction,  Northern  Illinois  University 

"Behavior  in  the  Senior  High  School,  10-12" 
Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Boston  University  School  of  Education 


EPTEMBER,  IfSS 


Discussion  Groups  for  NJEA  Professional  Improvement  Conference  on  DISCIPLINE 

Elementary  School  Discipline-Grades  K-6  -  1:45  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 


1.  Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline 

Joseph  E.  Clayton.  State  Dept,  of 
Education 

2.  Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline 
Joseph  J.  T(X)hey,  Hoboken 

3.  Phce  of  Quality  Teaching  in  Discipline 
Agnes  V.  Thompson,  Jersey  City 

4.  Role  of  Home  in  Child  Behavior,  K-3 
Vivian  O.  David,  Bound  Brook 

5.  Role  of  Home  in  Child  Behavior,  4-6 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Alsoerom,  New 

Brunswick 

6.  Role  of  School  in  Child  Behavior 

Dr.  Julia  W.  Gordon.  State  Dept,  of 
Education 

7.  Techniques  of  Good  Teaching  in  Child 

Behavior 

Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Forsyth.  Springfield 

8.  Role  of  Guidance  in  Pupil  Behavior 
Clieton  E.  Lawrence,  Wantage 

Cons. 

9.  Influence  of  Educational  Philosophy  on 

B  havior 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson.  Glassboro 
State  College 


1.  Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline 

Joseph  E.  Clayton.  State  Dept,  of 
Education 

2.  Legal  Aspects  of  Discipline 
Joseph  J.  Toohey.  Hoboken 

3.  Relationship  of  Out-of-School  Experience 

to  Student  Behavior 
Robert  L.  Klein.  North  Plainfield 

4.  Place  of  Quality  Teaching  in  Discipline 
Albion  G.  Hart,  Atlantic  City 

5.  Role  of  Home  in  Child  Behavior,  7-9 
Mrs.  Anna  Keible,  Rockaway 

6.  Role  of  Home  in  Child  Behavior,  10-12 
David  Weisberg.  Trenton 

7.  Role  of  School  in  Child  Behavior 
Waldro  j.  KtNDiG,  Englewood 

8.  Role  of  Community  in  Child  Behavior 
Jack  Kaplan,  Bergen  County  Mental 

Health  Consultation  Center 

9.  Techniques  of  Good  Teaching  in  Child 

Behavior 

Dr.  George  M.  Sharp,  Montclair 

10.  Role  of  Guidance  in  Pupil  Behavior 
Dora  A.  Ames,  Rockaway 

11.  Influence  of  Educational  Philosophy  on 

Behavior 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Wenner,  Mountain 
Lakes 

12.  Research  and  Discipline 

Dr.  Helen  R.  Doele.  Jersey  City 
Slate  College 


10.  Research  and  Discipline 

Dr.  Helen  R.  Doele.  Jersey  City 
State  College 

11.  Role  of  the  Psychologist  in  School 

Discipline 

Dr.  Beatrice  A.  Lecraft,  Jersey 
City 

12.  Successful  Discipline  Practices  and  Tech- 

nlquss 

Helen  P.  Sutton,  Jersey  City 

13.  Getting  Community  to  Realize  a  Good 

School  Program  Is  Less  Expensive 
Than  Correction  Programs 
I.eonard  E.  Best,  president.  N.  J.  Cit¬ 
izens  Committee  for  the  Public 
Schools 

14.  Exceptional  Children  as  a  Behavior 

Problem 

Katherine  E.  D'Evelyn,  Great 

Neck.  N.  Y. 

15.  The  Importance  of  Good  Classroom  Qr- 

ganization  on  Discipline 
Dr.  Dorothy  G.  Petersen,  Trenton 
State  College 

16.  Influence  of  Teacher's  Attitude  and  Per¬ 

sonality  on  Child  Behavior 
Richard  D.  Batchelder,  N.  E.  re¬ 
gional  director  for  NEA  Dept,  of 
Classroom  Teachers 


13.  Role  of  the  Psychologist  in  School  Dis¬ 

cipline 

Dr.  Beatrice  A.  Lecraft,  Jersey 
City 

14.  Influence  of  Educational  Program  on 

Student  Discipline 

Nathan  Gifford,  Morris  Hills  Reg. 
H.  S. 

15.  Successful  Discipline  Practices  and  Tech¬ 

niques 

Helen  B.  Hill.  Teaneck 

16.  Getting  Community  to  Realize  a  Good 

School  Program  Is  Less  Expensive  Than 
Correction  Programs 
Leonard  E.  Best,  president.  N.  J. 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Public 
Schools 

17.  Exceptional  Children  as  a  Behavior  Prob¬ 

lem 

Dr.  George  C.  Boone.  Passaic 

18.  The  Importance  of  Good  Classroom  Or¬ 

ganization  on  Discipline 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  Irvington 

19.  Pupil  Participation  in  School  Adminis¬ 

tration 

Gerald  F.  Hopkins,  Mountain  Lakes 

20.  Influence  of  Teacher's  Attitude  and  Per¬ 

sonality  on  Child  Behavior 
Richard  D.  Batchelder.  N.  E.  re¬ 
gional  director  for  NEA  Dept,  of 
Classroom  Teachers 

21.  Dress,  Manners  and  Pupil  Behavior 
Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Rutgers  U. 


17.  Dress,  Manners  and  Pupil  Behavior  I 

Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Rutgers  U.  | 

18.  Using  Physical  Facilities  to  Promote 

Good  Behavior 
Walter  Gorixjn,  Camden 

19.  Establishing  Emotional  Climates  in  Class¬ 

rooms 

A.  Harold  Gottlieb.  Westwood 
Cons.  I 

20.  Enlisting  Non-Teaching  Personnel  for  j 

Better  Pupil  Behavior  ' 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Byrnes,  Ridgewood 

21.  Handicapped  Children  as  a  Behavior 

Problem 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  Jersey  City  '[ 

22.  Role  of  Classroom  Teacher  in  Developing 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
Elmer  R.  Meinders,  Sparta 

23.  The  Influence  of  Grouping  and  Class 

Size  on  Pupil  Behavior 
Dr.  Eric  Groezinger,  State  Dept,  of 
Education 

24.  Working  with  Other  Community  Agencies 

to  Improve  Child  Behavior 
Dr.  Carrie  Losi.  Newark 


11:00  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  | 

22.  Using  Physical  Facilities  to  Promote  Good  j 

Behavior 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Hansen,  Delaware 
Twp.  H.  S. 

23.  Establishing  Emotional  Climates  in  Class¬ 

rooms  ‘ 

Mrs.  Lydia  O.  Robbins.  Haddonfield  : 

i 

24.  Enlisting  Non-Teaching  Personnel  for  1 

Better  Pupil  Behavior 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Byrnes.  Ridgewood 

25.  Role  of  School  in  Relationship  to  Gang 

Behavior  j 

Neal  K.  Roche,  Summit 

26.  Handicapped  Children  as  a  Behavior  | 

Problem  ! 

Boyd  E.  Nelson.  State  Dept,  of  Ed-  j 
ucation 

27.  Role  of  Classroom  Teacher  In  Developing 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
Dr.  James  H.  Johnson,  Newton 

28.  The  School's  Responsibilities  in  Combat¬ 

ting  Delinquency 

Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus,  Boston 
University 

29.  The  Influence  of  Grouping  and  Class 

Size  on  Pupil  Behavior 
Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  State  Dept,  of 
Education 

30.  Working  with  Other  Community  Agen¬ 

cies  to  Improve  Child  Behavior 
Dr.  John  P.  Milligan,  State  Dept, 
of  Education 


Secondary  School  Discipline— Grades  7-12 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

“It’s  high  time  that  school  peo¬ 
ple  stopp>ed  assuming  that  public 
education  was  perfect  .  .  .  The 
U.S.  schools  have  accepted  too 
much  responsibility  with  too  lit¬ 
tle  resources  .  .  .  It's  time  the  or¬ 
ganized  profession  and  friends  of 
public  education  began  responsi¬ 
bly  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  is  wrong  with  the  schools." 
Arthur  F.  Corey,  executive 
secretary  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  National  School 
Boards  AsscKiation  conven¬ 
tion. 


NJEA  Asks  "Yes"  Vote 
On  Water  Bond  Issue 

The  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  joined  the  growing  list 
of  state  organizations  supporting 
the  State  water  bond  issue  to  be 
voted  on  in  the  general  election  in 
November.  President  Mazie  V.  Scan- 
lan  has  urged  all  teachers  and  school 
administrators  to  back  the  $45,- 
850,000  bond  issue  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  for  a  strong  “yes”  vote. 

The  money  will  be  used  by  the 
State  to  build  two  reservoirs  at 
Spruce  Run  and  at  Round  Valley 
in  North  Jersey  and  for  a  ten-year 
survey  of  the  ground  water  supply 
in  South  Jersey. 

Miss  Scanlan  has  appointed  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive 
Secretary,  to  represent  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  State-Wide  Committee 
for  the  Water  Referendum. 

In  commenting  on  the  coming 
balloting.  Dr.  Hipp  noted  that  New 
Jersey  voters  should  approve  this 
proposal  if  the  State  is  to  keep  up 
an  adequate  supply  of  water.  “We 
must  have  more  water  for  the  many 
new  homes  and  industries  being 
built  in  our  state,"  he  said.  Dr.  Hipp 
added  that  teachers,  by  kwking  at 
the  number  of  children  in  their 
schools,  know  first  hand  how  the 
population  in  this  State  is  btKiming. 
“These  dams,  reservoirs,  and  water 
surveys  are  just  one  of  the  many  vi¬ 
tal  improvements  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  must  undertake  to  insure  our 
continued  growth,”  he  said. 


College  Salary  Goals 
Endorsed  by  NJEA  D.  A. 

At  the  urging  of  its  new  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Higher  Education,  NJEA  will 
exert  considerable  effort  this  year  to 
secure  a  major  salary  increase  for 
faculty  members  at  New  Jersey’s 
public  colleges.  Appearing  at  the  May 
9  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  and  working  through  the  NJEA 
Salary  Committee,  committee  chair¬ 
man  Dr.  Stanton  Langworthy  of 
Glassboro  State  College  proposed  a 
specific  salary  request  for  the  college 
staffs. 

Accepting  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Delegate  Assembly 
agreed  to  have  NJEA  appear  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  faculties  of  Rutgers,  New¬ 
ark  College  of  Engineering,  and  the 
six  State  Colleges  at  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Legislative 
budget  hearings. 

The  committee  proposal,  as  adopt¬ 
ed,  set  the  following  long-range  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  goal  for  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  colleges: 

Oist.  Sen.  riolesiof  .  $I3,750-SU,750  |S<U)0  tteps) 

rrefesMf  .  10,100-13,800  |SM0  steps) 

Asswiole  Prelessoi  .  8,800-10,900  (S420  steps) 

Assistont  Professor  I  .  7,700-  8,700  |S300  tteps) 

Assittant  Professor  II  .  6,200-  7,400  (S240  slops) 

Instructor  .  6,200-  7,400  (S240  slops) 

Assistont  Instructor  .  5,100-  6,300  (5240  tteps) 

Commenting  on  the  college  salary 
goals,  Gladys  Geer,  chairman  of  the 
NJEA  Salary  Committee,  emphasized 
the  difficulty  of  the  colleges — 
especially  at  this  time  of  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion — in  recruiting  new  faculty 
fiersonnel.  She  cited  individual  cases, 
which  showed  college  salaries  to  be 
in  an  even  less  favorable  position 
than  those  for  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  Committee  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  is  planning  a  program,  as  part  of 
the  NJEA  Convention,  for  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Rutgers,  Newark  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  State  Colleges. 

Camden  “Communicating'*  .  .  . 

“Communication  Line”,  the  new 
staff  publication  for  Camden  schtxtls, 
made  its  welcome  debut  during  the 
’57-’58  school  year.  Off  to  an  at¬ 
tractive  start,  the  new  bu'letin  hopes 
to  become  expanded  in  format  and 
distribution  for  fostering  better 
school-community  relations.  Editor 
of  the  new  publication  is  Charles 
Smerin,  coordinator  of  educational 
administrative  services  for  the  Cam¬ 
den  schools. 


THE  BIG  PROBLEMS  of  educafion  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  this  year  are  in¬ 
structional,  the  school  superintendents  of  the 
two  states  told  the  radio  audience  in  an 
Au9ust  broadcast.  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubln- 
9er,  (N.J.)  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Boehm 
(Penna.)  appeared  to9ether  on  WTTM's 
"Labor  Talks  It  Over".  They  are  shown  here 
with  Fred  E.  Walker.  (ri9ht)  vice  president 
and  9eneral  mana9er  of  the  Trenton  radio 
station  which  also  carries  NJEA's  "What’s 
The  Answer." 


Business  Education  Group  Elects 
Slate  of  Officers  for  '58-'59 

During  the  1958-59  school  year, 
Mary  F.  Bierstadt  will  be  president 
of  the  N.  J.  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  Other  officers  include  vice- 
president  Walter  A.  Brower.  Rider 
College;  secretary  Florence  C. 
Adamo,  Vineland  H.S.;  and  treas¬ 
urer  A.  Margaret  Morrison,  Union 
H.S.  Harry  W.  Lawrence,  Cranford 
H.S.,  is  the  immediate  past-presi¬ 
dent. 

Members  of  the  executive  board 
will  be  James  A.  Allen,  Morristown 


H.S.;  Irene  Alliott, 
Henry  Synder  H.S. 
Jersey  City;  Lillian 
m  K.  Chance,  Ran- 

Cocas  Valley  Reg. 
H.S..  Mt.  Holly; 
Ruth  Danforth, 
^  Pleasantville,  H.S.; 

■  \  y  M  Anthony  Jannone, 
Mary  Bieritadt  East  Side  H.  S., 

Newark;  Albert  J.  Rossi,  Overbrook 
Reg.  H.S.,  Clementon;  and  Robert 
D.  Joy,  State  supervisor  of  distribu¬ 
tive  and  business  education. 

Rose  De  Rosa,  Northern  Valley 
Reg.  H.S.,  Demarest,  will  serve  as 
editor  of  the  Business  Education 
Observer,  the  official  publication  of 
the  association. 
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When 
Parents 
Talk 

To  Teachers 


by  Edith  G.  Stull 

assistant  professor  of  English 
Paterson  State  College 


"Then  my  dearest  friend  (who 
weighs  far  too  much,  although  I 
love  her  dearly )  bought  a  bright 
orange  sack,  1  said:  “What  a  lovely 
color.”  Since  my  dearest  friend  is 
no  dope,  and.  incidentally,  she  is  a 
parent,  too,  when  she  comes  to 
school  she  edits  my  talk  as  1  do 
hers.  But  not  all  the  parents  I  talk 
with  are  my  dearest  friends. 

Most  do  not  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  how  1  use  language,  or 
what  meanings  and  emotions  special 
words  carry.  And  1  do  not  know 
their  emotional  lexicon. 

But  we  do  know  that  talk  can 
twist  itself  inside  out  and  turn  com¬ 


pletely  about.  When  Mary's  mother 
met  with  her  teacher,  principal  and 
guidance  counsellor,  all  three  thought 
they  had  reassured  her  completely, 
Mary  was  a  weak  youngster.  Her 
diKtors  predicted  she  would  die  in 
her  forties.  The  schoolmen  felt  (a) 
that  Mary  could  be  educated  in  that 
school  and  (b)  that  program  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given,  her  aca¬ 
demic  load  lightened,  and  her  en¬ 
ergy  protected.  They  thought  they 
had  communicated  this  to  Mrs.  P. 
But  the  very  next  day  the  superin¬ 
tendent  faced  a  distraught  and  furi¬ 
ous  mother  who  said  Mary’s  teacher 
told  her  the  child  would  die  and  the 


school  could  not  help.  Three  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  sure  they  had  com¬ 
municated  one  idea,  but  this  dis¬ 
tressed  mother  received  an  entirely 
different  message,  a  message  turned 
by  her  own  misery. 

But  even  if  the  parent  we  face 
does  not  carry  such  tragic  burden 
(and  we  never  can  tell  what  pack¬ 
ages  of  problems  parents  have)  par¬ 
ent-teacher  “share  and  tell”  is  not 
easy.  It  is  loaded  with  little  ground 
traps  that  spring  open  to  pull  us 
into  the  parlor  of  the  trap  door  spi¬ 
der.  A  nasty  fellow. 

Three  Talk  Traps 

I  think  there  are  three  kinds  of 
teacher-talk  traps.  You’ll  probably 
tally  more  but  three  are  quite  enough 
for  me. 

First,  there  is  the  trap  of  our  own 
professionalism.  We  soon  learn  not 
to  act  as  if  we  alone  discovered 
“comprehension,”  not  to  show  off 
or  to  curry  favor.  We'll  hang  back 
in  silence  every  time  rather  than 
offend  a  fellow.  While  such  sensi¬ 
tivity  insures  rapport  with  our  col¬ 
leagues.  it  cuts  little  ice  with  parents. 
Parents  want  to  hear  the  obvious. 
They  want  us  to  share  our  efforts 
and  success  if  these  involve  their 
young.  But  they  want  to  hear  this 
quickly,  please. 

Parents  come  from  the  great, 
wide,  competitive,  outside  world,  a 
world  that  marks  a  man  not  only 
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by  his  deeds,  but  by  the  confidence 
with  which  he  proclaims  them.  Yet 
we  are  so  agreeable,  so  self  effac¬ 
ing,  so  afraid  to  offend,  we’ll  say 
nothing  at  tender  times  if  saying 
something  may  annoy  anyone.  In¬ 
sult  us  and  we  smile  and  nod. 

Then  too,  we  are  too  familiar 
with  our  own  objectives.  The  over¬ 
all  goals  of  education  are  so  much 
a  part  of  our  lives  and  we  are  so 
immersed  in  their  details,  we  often 
assume  others  understand  them. 

Take  the  readiness  concept.  Re¬ 
search  in  the  way  children  learn  and 
grow  backs  our  program,  but  lay- 
i  men  do  not  know  this.  When  we  say 
“Research  says”  some  parents  won- 
i  der  what  we  mean.  We  just  have  to 
explain  in  ways  that  make  sense. 

Bogged  by  Semantics 

The  third  trap  bogging  our  com¬ 
munication  line  is  a  semantic  trap. 
I’m  not  thinking  about  the  “peda- 
gese”  we’ve  been  accused  of  talk¬ 
ing  for  I  don’t  think  most  exper¬ 
ienced  teachers  talk  “pedagese,”  al¬ 
though  we  often  write  it.  But  we  do 
use  words  one  way  while  parents 
hear  them  another.  When  we  say 
“Sam  is  too  immature  to  tackle  the 
printed  page,”  we  use  the  word  im¬ 
mature  descriptively,  but  Sam’s  mo¬ 
ther  hears  it  as  a  punitive  word. 
“Why  doesn’t  Sam  act  his  age?” 
she  may  think  or  say.  And  then: 
“What  did  we  do  wrong?”  Oh,  dear. 

I  We’ve  lost  our  audience, 
i  Reassured  when  told  of  Bobby’s 
improvement,  Mrs.  L.  buoyantly 
,  bounced  down  the  school  street.  But 
;  her  elation  was  short  lived,  for  when 
I  reports  were  sent  home,  Bobby’s 
grades  reflected  no  improvement. 
The  encouraging  teacher  comment 
penned  in  tidy,  legible  addition 
seemed  a  rank  euphemism. 

Why?  Because  while  teachers 
view  improvement  as  a  process,  par¬ 
ents  define  it  as  a  result — or,  at 
least,  they  expect  to  see  it  translated 
into  better  grades.  Knowing  how 
slow  growth  is,  how  tenuous  im¬ 
provement  can  be,  teachers  are  not 
always  able  to  explain  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  involved.  Since  we  must  grade 
children  by  the  calendar,  and  not  by 
their  individual  pacing,  we  can  be 
caught  with  oui  professional  britches 
down  unless  we  explain  exactly  what 
this  “improvement”  means. 

Clutching  a  notion  out  of  con¬ 
text,  parents,  lacking  our  professional 


reference,  may  ride  one  word  or 
idea  while  we  chat  on  about  others. 
Mention  reading  and  your  audience 
hears  “phonics.”  Or  “something  our 
schools  don’t  teach.”  After  talking 
for  some  time  with  a  warm,  friendly, 
enlightened  parent  group,  I  was 
taken  aback  when  the  smiling  lady 
in  the  front  row  asked;  “Why  can’t 
our  high  school  pupils  read?”  I 
threw  the  question  back  to  discover 
another  common  trap  in  communica¬ 
tion.  “I  guess,”  she  answered,  “we 
have  moved  so  often,  Bobby  hasn’t 
had  a  chance  to  adjust  to  any 
school.”  Often  parents  in  under¬ 
standable  defense,  generalize  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  There  was  no  malice 
in  this  woman’s  inquiry,  merely  self 
protecting  concern,  but  her  concern 
was  so  powerful,  it  blocked  her  ears 
and  she  did  not  hear  my  message. 
This  concern  with  our  own  problems 
and  reactions  can  take  talk  off  tan¬ 
gent. 

These,  then,  are  our  teacher  talk 
traps:  our  occupational  modesty, 
our  immersion  in  our  own  work, 
and  our  professional  language,  which 
unlike  that  of  the  doctor  or  the 
lawyer,  sounds  enough  like  English 
to  be  confused  with  it. 

Walk  Around  Talk 

But  there  are  other,  less  special¬ 
ized  traps,  too. 

Of  course  it  is  both  elusive  and 
difficult,  and  we  are  busy,  busy, 
busy.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  intricacy  of  talk  or  to 
allow  our  business  to  furnish  ex¬ 
cuse.  Let’s  explore  the  time  and  the 
right  to  talk. 

Let’s  decide  that  time.  Why  must 
we  discuss  Bobby’s  maladjustments 
as  we  hang  over  the  frozen  fwxl  bin 
in  the  sup>ermarket?  Clutching  a 
carton  of  flounder,  watching  the 
clock  tick  away  the  30  minutes  I 
have  to  prepare  a  company  dinner 
doesn’t  add  to  my  usefulness  as  a 
consultant.  Why  don’t  I  exert  some 
professionalism  and  tell  Bobby’s 
mother  that  our  conversation  is  too 
important  for  such  casual  treatment? 
Of  course,  I  may  be  just  plain  nasty; 
maybe  you  don’t  mind  talking  on 
the  wing. 

We  talk  all  day  long.  Ours  is  a 
delightfully  social  profession,  but 
the  housewife  who  has  spent  sev¬ 
eral  solitary  hours  washing  sheets 
and  shirts  may  be  exploding  her 
need  for  communion  when  she  trots 


down  to  school.  A  thousand  uni¬ 
dentified  anxieties  may  be  mixed  in 
the  emotions  popping  out  and  splash¬ 
ing  any  target.  Let’s  not  assume  they 
are  meant  for  us.  Let’s  try  to  be 
both  objective  and  caring  when  talk 
gets  tangled  during  conference  time. 

But  before  we  decide  how  we’ll 
handle  these  parent-teacher  “pow 
wows”  we  have  to  learn  how  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  how  to  turn  talk  into  help¬ 
ful  channels.  We  can  because  we 
have  special  aids. 

Have  Three  Ears 

Just  as  we  must  try  to  understand 
how  our  students  perceive  ideas  and 
notions,  so,  1  think,  we  must  try  to 
understand  how  the  intense  mother 
perceives  her  question  before  we  can 
answer  wisely.  “Let  me  see  if  1  un¬ 
derstand  your  question.  Correct  me 
if  1  don’t,”  one  master  teacher  re¬ 
sponded  to  an  upset  mother.  Within 
two  minutes  that  teacher  realized  the 
question  posed  was  a  far  cry  from 
her  initial  interpretation.  And  the 
mother  was  most  grateful.  We  can 
talk  with  smiles  and  deeds  and  ten¬ 
derness,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
conversation.  We  can,  if  we  listen 
well. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  lis¬ 
ten  best  with  only  one  ear.  “Why 
did  you  give  Jimmy  “C”  on  his  com¬ 
position.  We  helped  him  with  it,  you 
know.”  (Note:  teacher  gives  a  “C’; 
but  the  student  earns  an  “A”.)  How 
easy  to  rise  to  the  unintended  bait, 
to  be  angry  at  the  implied  conspir¬ 
acy.  Here’s  where,  if  we’re  wise, 
we’ll  stick  to  the  primary  point  and 
ignore  the  emotionally  loaded  quali¬ 
fying  clause. 

Have  No  Ears 

A  sixth-grader  fashioned  a  lovely 
puppet  head  of  an  opera  singer.  Al¬ 
though  its  mouth  was  open  and  oval, 
the  puppet  had  no  ears.  When  I 
asked  Vickie  “Why?”  she  exploded: 
“Do  we  need  ears  all  the  time?” 
From  the  mouths  of  babes  comes 
wisdom  some  husbands  know  well. 
Deafness  can  be  delicious.  When  at 
the  week’s  end  we  play  bridge  at  a 
neighbor’s  house,  some  idle,  misin¬ 
terpreted  gossip  is  reported,  we’re 
wise,  we’ll  cultivate  a  curious  deaf¬ 
ness  and  pleasantly  pass. 

And  we’ll  learn  when  not  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  child’s  repKirt.  “My  mother 
says  you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
(continued  on  ftage  41) 
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STOPPING  IN  THE  LAND  OF  LINCOLN. 
Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Meyner,  attracted  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion  with  his  speech  on  school  problems. 


On  a  national  speaking  tour  this  summer 
Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  made  a  major  address 
(in  Springfield,  III.)  on  school  problems. 

Here  is  how  our  Governor  looks  at  some  of  the 
main  questions  which  face  education  today. 


The  Governor  on  Education 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  education  of  each  pupil  is  so  schools,  and  we  expect  an  annual 
more  has  been  said  and  written  painfully  small  that  children  in  such  increase  of  1,200,000  in  the  schools 

about  our  schools  than  in  the  entire  schools  are  handicapped  because  for  a  number  of  years  ahead.  The 

quarter  century  that  went  before,  they  do  not  have  even  a  minimum  largest  birth  rates  in  this  century 
Our  educational  system  has  made  of  educational  advantages.  There  are  among  children  who  have  not 
the  front  page  and  the  editorial  are  states  in  our  country  which  in-  yet  entered  kindergarten.  The  growth 
page.  It  has  been  debated,  deplored,  vest  as  little  as  $131  in  the  educa-  in  the  next  10  years  in  the  elemen- 
praised,  reviewed  and  reported  t'on  of  each  child,  contrasted  to  ex-  tary  schools,  high  schools  and  col- 

upon.  This  attention  to  the  schools  penditures  at  the  other  end  of  the  leges  will  be  far  greater  than  the 

has  undoubtedly  been  good,  for  it  scale  of  nearly  $400.  The  accident  growth  in  the  past  10  years.  This 

has  brought  home  to  all  of  us  the  im-  of  place  of  birth  should  never  be  means  also  a  tremendous  increase 

portance  of  our  schools  to  our  na-  permitted  to  become  an  insurmoun-  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
tional  well-being.  But  it  is  now  time  table  handicap.  We  must  continue  to  At  the  present  time,  we  need  220,- 
to  sort  out  the  little  questions  and  retain  the  control  of  education  at  000  teachers,  nearly  150,000  of 

the  little  answers  and  to  look  soberly  state  and  local  levels,  recognizing  them  to  replace  teachers  who  are 

but  hopefully  at  the  basic  issues  that  this  carries  with  it  large  re-  retiring,  leaving  the  profession,  or 
which  remain.  sponsibilities  which  will  thus  be  met  who  do  not  have  adequate  prepara- 

more  fully  by  citizens  at  those  levels,  tion  for  the  job.  If  we  took  steps  to 
To  Meet  All  Needs  But  the  whole  nation  has  a  stake  in  make  teaching  as  important  a  pro- 


) 


America  must  have  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  broad  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  meet  the  needs,  interests  and  am¬ 
bitions  and  abilities  of  the  nation’s 
youth,  yet  one  which  at  the  same 
time  unites  us,  emphasizing  our 
common  bonds  and  destiny  even 
while  recognizing  our  individual 
choices.  We  need  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  and  guidance  coun¬ 
sellors  who  know  how  to  develop  a 
pupil's  sense  of  his  own  worth,  and 
who  encourage  him  to  become  his 
own  best  self  and  to  find  his  own 
way  to  self-realization.  We  should 
strengthen  the  common  interest  of 
home,  church,  community  and 
school,  so  that  all  good  influences 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
youth. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  some  localities,  some  states,  and 
some  regions,  the  amounts  spent  on 


every  child's  education.  Some  mini¬ 
mum  program  must  be  provided. 

The  real  problem  facing  us  is  the 
rising  number  of  people  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  There  are,  today,  in  our  na¬ 
tion,  somewhere  between  two  and 
three  times  as  many  10-year-olds  as 
there  were  a  decade  ago.  That  same 
thing  is  true  for  almost  any  school- 
age  group  you  want  to  pick.  Thus  in 
this  period  of  inflation  and  countless 
other  problems,  we  are  compelled  to 
double  the  size  of  our  educational 
system.  Twice  as  many  children 
mean  twice  as  many  schools,  twice 
as  many  teachers,  twice  as  many 
books.  And  in  these  days  when  the 
dollar  doesn’t  buy  as  much  as  it 
used  to,  it  means  much  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  spent  on  edu¬ 
cation. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  over 
33  million  children  in  the  public 


fession  as  we  say  it  ought  to  be,  and 
turn  lip  service  into  deeds,  we  could 
certainly  materially  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  this  shortage. 

Burden  on  Property 

We  are  now  spending  more  than 
10  billion  dollars  annually  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  and 
over  half  of  this  amount  comes  from 
property  taxes.  Reports  are  that  this 
property  tax  load  is  becoming  un¬ 
bearable.  Yet,  in  1956,  we  spent  15 
billion  dollars  for  drinking  and 
smoking,  14Vi  billion  dollars  for 
automobiles,  and  nearly  14  billion 
dollars  for  recreation.  If  we  think 
education  is  of  crucial  importance, 
we  shall  have  to  show  it  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  financial  support  we  pro¬ 
vide. 

Beyond  the  mere  change  in  num¬ 
bers,  we  expect  and  demand  even 
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“Set  the  Sights  for  Our  Schools” 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  GOVERNOR  tells  his 
Illinois  audience  that  "since  the  whole 
nation  has  a  stake  in  every  child's  edu¬ 
cation,"  some  minimum  program  must  be 
provided  through  federal  support. 

more  of  our  educational  system.  The 
march  of  knowledge  moves  on  rap¬ 
idly.  Society  requires  higher  skills; 
the  level  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  rises  constantly  and  in¬ 
evitably  as  civilization  progresses. 
We  cannot  expect  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  to  suffice  in  the  era  of 
the  super  highway,  the  supermarket 
and  the  space  platform. 

Classrooms  Needed 
For  years  we  have  been  talking 
about  a  shortage  of  classrooms. 
Right  now  the  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classrooms  needed  to  take 
children  out  of  basements  or  off 
part-time  is  65,000.  We  need  more 
than  75,000  additional  to  replace 
obsolete  buildings. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  get 
buildings  erected  rapidly  enough  to 
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ff  E  BELIEVE  that  everyone  de¬ 
serves  an  equal  chance.  Further¬ 
more,  we  believe  that  people  de¬ 
serve  more  than  one  chance.  A  sin¬ 
gle  failure  is  never  final.  One’s  place 
in  society  is  not  to  be  frozen  by 
birth,  caste  or  custom.  We  believe  in 
fair  play.  We  temper  justice  with 
mercy.  Our  concern  is  with  the  per¬ 
son,  on  whom  we  place  the  ultimate 
value.  We  encourage  truth  to  com¬ 
pete  with  error  in  the  market  place 
of  debate  and  discussion,  confident 
that  a  free  people,  enlightened  by 
education,  can  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  counterfeit, 
between  good  and  evil. 


meet  the  present  deficiencies  and 
the  future  needs,  some  all-out  effort 
must  be  made  both  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  states.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  furthermore,  that  such  grants 
for  construction  should  be  given  to 
the  states  to  administer,  with  no 
more  federal  control  than  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  state  programs  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  standards  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Congress.  One  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  type  of  federal  support 
is  that  it  can  be  removed  when  the 
period  of  critical  shortage  has  ended, 
just  as  the  federal  aid  for  school 
buildings  granted  during  the  days  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration 
ended  with  the  passing  of  the  de¬ 
pression. 

I  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  on 
the  size  and  amount  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  spend  for  school 


We  believe  in  self-government 
and  in  the  democratic  processes.  We 
believe  that  everyone  is  entitled  to 
select  the  occupation  of  his  choice 
and  to  make  a  go  of  it,  if  he  can. 
We  believe,  in  the  words  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

If  these  are  the  beliefs  we  hold 
and  strive  to  preserve,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  to  a  great  degree 
set  the  sights  for  our  schools.  It  is 
against  such  a  background  that  we 
must  judge  our  educational  needs 
and  measure  our  shortcomings. 


construction.  It  is  interesting  that 
we  can  pass  a  33  billion  dollar  pro¬ 
gram  for  highways,  with  only  10 
percent  matching  state  funds  for 
much  of  it,  but  we  debate  year  after 
year  on  federal  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction  which,  in  New  Jersey, 
would  amount  to  a  small  fraction  of 
the  annual  expenditures  which  the 
states  and  municipalities  are  making 
for  new  schools.  1  believe  it  is  time 
to  stop  talking  and  do  something. 

Contributes  to  Colleges 
The  federal  government,  since  its 
inception,  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  higher  education. 
Our  land  grant  colleges  are  visible 
evidence  of  this  interest.  The  billions 
of  dollars  expended  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  G.I.  Bill,  which 
provided  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  study  for  millions  of  veterans,  is 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


“The  Right  To  Make  Decisions” 


In  new  jersey  a  few  months  ago 
we  had  a  high  school  English 
teacher  whose  class  wrote  essays, 
after  some  required  reading,  on  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Fliro- 
shima.  Of  those  submitted,  she 
chose  to  publish  in  the  high  school 
paper  three  which  criticized  the  use 
of  the  bomb.  There  were  vigorous 
community  protests,  and  the  teacher 
herself  admitted  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment.  After  lengthy  consideration 
the  board  of  education  offered  her 


a  contract  for  the  coming  year.  1  am 
proud  of  that  board  of  education. 
Most  truth  is  founded  upon  cor¬ 
rected  error,  and  error  is  seldom 
corrected  if  both  truth  and  error  can¬ 
not  be  laid  out,  side  by  side,  for 
comparison.  The  right  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  at  all  is  the  right  to  make  wrong 
decisions,  and  too  often  we  attempt 
to  penalize  wrong  decisions  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  decision-making  power 
to  other  agencies. 


CLEVELAND  SEES  SOME  SPARKLERS 


It  wouldn't  be  the  Fourth  of  July 
without  fireworks — and  that  is  what 
NEA  brought  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  the  first  week  of  July.  Literally 
and  figuratively,  the  convention  city 
saw  7,000  of  the  nation’s  educators 
light  several  sparklers  as  they  turned 


from  celebrating  cheers  to  somber 
worries,  from  overwhelming  unanim¬ 
ity  to  parliamentary  hasseling. 

The  cheers — and  actual  fireworks 
— heralded  the  new  status  of  Alaska 
as  America's  “49th.”  Announced 
while  the  convention  was  in  prog- 


NEA’s  week-long  July  convention  turns  up  some  surprises  —  some 
planned,  some  unexpected  —  everyone  cheers  Alaska,  worries  about 
federal  aid,  disputes  integration,  battles  the  “crisis,”  and  wonders 
what’s  ahead  for  our  schools. 


ous,  increased  action  by  NEA  units, 
state  after  state  rose  to  second  the 
motion.  With  unusual  agreement  and 
enthusiasm,  delegates  —  New  Jer¬ 
sey's  Mazie  V.  Scanlan  among  them 
— pledged  back-home  action  to 
round  up  the  votes  of  their  Congress¬ 
men  for  the  NEA  program. 

With  similar  unanimity  the  dele¬ 
gates  approved  a  carefully  worked- 
out  series  of  resolutions.  These  in¬ 
cluded  one — passed  without  dissent 
— calling  for  all  citizens  to  approach 
“this  matter  of  integration  in  the 
public  schools  with  the  spirit  of  fair 


NJEA  OFFICERS  greet  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Stout,  ne*L  gf  | 
Maiie  V.  Scanlan,  NJEA 'President;  Miss  Stou4| 


ress,  the  news  had  everyone  “on  his 
way  up  to  the  Alaskan  room  to  wish 
congratulations.”  Handshakes,  back- 
slapping,  even  kisses  (courtesy  of 
Hawaii)  greeted  delegates  from  this 
new  “largest  state  in  the  nation.” 

The  somber  worries  came  when 
past-president  John  Lester  Buford 
rose  to  the  rostrum  and  crisply 
stated,  “1959  is  too  late.”  “There 
has  been  a  let-down  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  that  this  convention 
has  anything  to  do  with,”  he  charged, 
“and  that  is  the  program  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that 
every  major  speaker  has  said  we 
ought  to  do.”  At  stake  were  two  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  bills — the  Hill- 
Elliott  Bill  for  scholarships,  loans, 
math,  science,  and  guidance  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  Murray-Metcalf 
Bill  for  teachers’  salaries,  school  con¬ 
struction.  and  equipment. 

As  Corma  Mowrey  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  finished  her  motion  “for  all-out 
NEW  JERSEY'S  SECTION  (foreground)  was  filled  with  69  representatives  of  the  Garden  State.  effort  imediately,  backed  by  vigor- 
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THE  N.J.  DELEGATION  keeps  microphone 
No.  4  busy  during  the  convention  debates. 
Through  its  chairman,  Mazie  V.  Scanlan 
(above),  and  its  representative  on  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 
(left).  New  Jersey  took  part  in  the  floor 
discussion  on  federal  aid,  the  $6,000-$  1 3,000 
salary  goals,  and  evaluation  and  subjective 
ratings. 


Committee's  attention  to  tlie  value 
of  such  specific  figures  in  raising  the 
sights  of  boards  of  education  in  dis¬ 
cussing  salary  matters.  By  mid-week. 
Dr.  Lynch  was  able  to  report  that 
the  resolution  would  be  introduced 
with  a  goal  of  $5,000-$!  3.000. 
When  time  came  for  floor  discussion 
on  the  resolution.  New  Jersey  joined 
with  several  other  state  delegations 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  raise 
the  minimum  goal.  As  finally 
adopted,  the  NEA  resolution  says 
that  “salaries  of  beginning  qualified 
teachers  should  be  at  least  $6,000 
and  range  to  $13,000  and  higher." 

Platform  Streamlined 

The  Representative  Assembly  also 
gave  final  approval  to  a  revision  and 
streamlining  of  the  NEA  Platform. 
This  is  a  permanent  policy  document 
used  as  a  basis  for  NEA  action. 
Unique  in  the  new  Platform  were  69 
specific  goals,  developed  by  the  NEA 
Research  Division  from  sample  re¬ 
plies  from  more  than  10,000  teach¬ 
ers.  These  together  with  the  old 
platform  were  revised  by  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  to  reinforce  essen¬ 
tial  policies  and  principles. 

Among  the  goals  to  be  sought  by 
the  profession  were:  educational 


opportunity  for  every  child  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  university,  class  size  of 
not  more  than  25  in  elementary 
schools,  a  minimum  of  four  years  of 
college  preparation  for  teachers,  and 
a  local-state-federal  partnership  in 
the  financial  support  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

Amend  By-Laws 

After  some  spirited  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  assembly,  the  dele¬ 
gates  cast  their  ballots  on  four 
amendments  to  the  By-laws  and 
Rules.  The  proposals  were  ( 1 )  to 
permit  student  NEA  membership  in 
colleges  where  no  chapter  of  Student 
NEA  exists  (approved);  (2)  to  treat 
New  York  City  as  a  state  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  NEA  organization  and  rep¬ 
resentation  (rejected);  (3)  to  trans¬ 
fer  power  to  dispose  of  annual  sur¬ 
plus  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  (approved); 
and  (4)  to  transfer  the  election  of 
state  directors  from  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  to  representative  state 
delegations  (approved). 

In  uncontested  elections,  the  dele¬ 
gates  chose  Ruth  A.  Stout  to  be  pres¬ 
ident  and  Walter  W.  Eshelman  as 
vice-president  and  president-elect. 
Miss  Stout  is  director  of  field  pro¬ 


grams  for  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
Association;  Mr.  Eshelman,  super-  > 
vising  principal  of  the  Upper  Dublin  | 

Twp.  &hool  District,  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Elected  to  the  NEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  were  Francis  W. 

Beedon.  community  college  teacher 
of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  Inez  Gin- 
gerich,  director  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Enid.  Oklahoma  schools. 

TV  on  the  Scene  * 

Television  cameras — finding  since  j 

Sputnik  that  education  was  some¬ 
thing  people  are  interested  in — had 
their  lenses  aimed  at  several  corners 
of  the  week-long  meeting.  On  open¬ 
ing  night  Chet  Huntley  interviewed  i 
NEA  Executive  Secretary  William  ^ 

G.  Carr  and  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re¬ 
public,  for  his  NBC  “Outlook"  show. 

Closing  night  found  the  ABC  panel 
show,  “College  News  Conference" 
interviewing  convention  speaker 
James  B.  Conant.  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University.  Four  future 
teachers  fired  questions  on  Dr.  Con- 
ant's  two-year  nation-wide  study  of 
the  American  high  school,  which  he  |  ' 

is  conducting  under  NEA  auspices.  ^  ’ 

At  a  special  meeting,  CBS  news-  j  ‘ 

man  Douglas  Edwards  m’ced  a  spe-  '  ’ 

cially-written  film  presentation  fea-  ' 

turing  dramatic  moments  from  the  * 

1957-58  crop  of  TV  shows  on  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  recognition  of  the  press-radio- 
TV  coverage  of  education,  Schixil  ^ 

Bell  awards  went  to  all  three  major  , 

TV  networks,  the  Associated  Press, 
the  New  York  Times,  Parade, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Redb(H)k. 

Look,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  and  Popular  Science  ^  ( 

for  “distinguished  service  in  the  in-  ^ 
terpretation  of  education."  i 

Speakers  Hit  "Crisis" 

The  so-called  “'crisis  in  education" 
provided  the  theme  for  most  major  ' 
speakers.  Their  “suggestions  and  so¬ 
lutions"  were  generally  heavily  ap-  ' 

plauded  by  the  delegates. 

In  the  most  challenging  of  the 
week's  talks.  Max  Lerner,  professor 
of  American  civilization,  Brandeis 
University,  said:  “When  we  ask  our-  ■ 
selves  where  we  want  to  go,  the  an-  I 
swer  must  be:  Towards  a  society  j 
where  education  will  have  standing,  ■ 
and  where  the  life  of  the  mind  evokes  j 
even  more  heroic  efforts  than  the  life  ‘ 
of  (xwer,  money,  or  success.  This 
means  putting  the  shaping  of  cur- 
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riculums  into  the  hands  of  the  p)eopIe 
who  know  most  about  it — the  educa¬ 
tors,  rather  than  town  or  county  au¬ 
thorities.” 

In  a  look  at  science  in  the  forsee- 
able  future,  Clifford  C.  Furnas,  chan¬ 
cellor,  University  of  Buffalo,  said: 
“Will  the  world  of  education  lead 
the  mass-mind  sufficiently  far  along 
the  paths  of  wisdom  to  enable  the 
human  race  to  derive  its  rightful 
benefits  from  the  scientists’  findings? 
The  immediate  answer  is  in  doubt.” 

In  counting  the  value  of  inspired 
teaching.  LeRoy  Collins,  governor  of 
Florida,  said:  “Not  only  is  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  the  teacher's  integrity  to  re¬ 
sist  conformity  when  contrary  to  con¬ 
viction,  but  he  can  never  tell  when, 
by  speaking  up,  he  may  be  giving  a 
necessary  bit  of  encouragement  and 
leadership  to  someone  else.” 

In  reporting  on  his  study  of  the 
American  high  school.  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  president-emeritus.  Harvard 
University,  said:  “If  the  guidance 
system  and  the  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  were  as  good  as  what  1  have 
seen  in  some  schools  and  the  scholas¬ 
tic  ambitions  of  the  pupils  were  better 
stimulated,  then  one  could  be  sure 
that  a  vast  majority  of  our  youth 
were  obtaining  a  satisfactory  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Conventioneers  Active 
Sweltering  Cleveland  weather 
dampened  only  shirt  collars  and 
ladies'  curls — it  didn't  seem  to  hurt 
the  spirit  of  the  conventioneers.  They 
tumbled  out  for  early  morning  dele¬ 
gation  meetings,  squeezed  in  time 
for  sightseeing,  and  took  welcomed 
advantage  of  numerous  social  gath¬ 
erings. 

One  big  evening  was  the  traditional 
Classroom  Teacher  Banquet  followed 
by  a  concert  featuring  the  Cleveland 
Summer  Orchestra  and  the  Singers 
Club  of  Cleveland.  Thursday  evening 
— Friendship  Night — had  people  cir¬ 
culating  between  premiere  perform¬ 
ances  of  “Crowded  Out”,  the  new 
NEA-State  Association  film,  “The 
Fourth  R.”  a  short  play  especially 
written  for  NEA  by  the  American 
Theatre  Wing,  and  the  reception  for 
NEA  candidates  for  office. 

About  100  New  Jersey  delegates, 
found  their  own  state  reception  on 
Wednesday  evening  to  be  an  inviting 
home-away-from-home.  In  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  familiar  faces,  guests  from  the 
Hawaiian  delegation  taught  a  pre¬ 


cocious  class  of  Atlantic  “beach¬ 
combers”  some  songs  and  dances  of 
their  Central  Pacific  islands. 

As  N.  J.  delegates  left  the  con¬ 
vention.  many  were  hailed  by  new¬ 
found  friends  from  distant  places. 
“See  you  in  St.  Louis  next  year?” 
they  asked. 

“Hope  so,”  ame  the  reply.  “.And 
two  years  after  that,  you  know, 
you’re  our  guests.”  Three  years  off, 
but  already  being  thought  of — NEA 
in  Atlantic  City  in  1961.  Watch  for 
it! 


Sam  Smith  Chosen 
NEA  Director  for  N.  J. 

Delegates  to  the  1958  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  Dr.  Sampson  G,  Smith 
as  the  New  Jersey  member  of  the 
NEA  Board  of  Directors. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  is  superintendent 
in  Franklin  Twp.,  Somerset  county, 
was  endorsed  by  the  NJEA  Delegate 
Assembly,  nominated  by  the  New 
Jersey  delegation,  and  elected  by  the 
full  NEA  Representative  Assembly. 
(This  is  the  last  time  directors  will 
be  elected  in  this  way;  a  new  NEA 
By-Law  says  that  henceforth  they 
will  be  officially  elected  by  the  re¬ 
spective  state  delegations.) 

Dr.  Smith  follows  Lena  M.  Por- 
reca,  principal  of  the  Jackson  Ave., 
schotff,  Hackensack,  in  this  post. 
Miss  Porreca  has  served  since  1952 
for  two  three-year  terms,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permitted  under  NJEA  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  rules. 

Will  Promo+e  NEA  Activities 

On  the  80  member  governing 
lH>ard  of  the  National  association. 
Dr.  Smith  will  be  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  NEA  in  New  Jersey 
and  will  lead  the  promotion  of  NEA 
policies  and  activities  in  this  state. 
He  will  become  head  of  the  NJEA- 
NEA  Coordinating  Committee,  which 
handles  enrollment  collections  for 
NEA  memberships  in  this  state. 

Dr.  Smith  was  county  superintend¬ 
ent  in  Somerset  County  for  13  years 
and  more  recently  was  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Southern  Ocean  County 
Regional  High  School.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Organi¬ 
zation  of  County  and  Rural  Area 
Superintendents  and  on  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
Educational  Administration,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 


Later  Character  Evidence  Brings 
Revocation  ot  One  Certificate 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  on  June  11, 
1958,  the  Board  revoked  a  New 
Jersey  certificate  of  a  teacher  who  had 
entered  teaching  in  New  Jersey  from 
another  state  in  September,  1957. 
Evidence  was  presented  to  the  Board 
that  this  teacher  had  been  convicted 
in  another  state  on  a  morals  charge 
of  such  a  serious  nature  that,  had  it 
been  known  at  the  time  of  applica¬ 
tion,  no  certificate  would  have  been 
issued  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Board  approved  making  this 
action  known  through  the  columns  of 
the  Review  in  order  to  emphasize 
that  the  character  references  pre¬ 
sente  when  a  teacher  applies  for  cer¬ 
tification  are  not  merely  a  matter  of 
form.  Previous  convictions  of  serious 
offenses  or  crimes  are,  if  made 
known,  sufficient  grounds  for  revoca¬ 
tion  of  a  certificate. 


1 

AWARDS  HIGHLIGHTED  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  last  May.  Above:  Two  Scholarships  for 
future  teachers  were  presented  to  Barbara 
Shaluha  (left)  and  Theresa  O'Brien  (right). 
Taking  part  in  the  ceremony  were  Eleanor 
Hawk  (center),  MTA  scholarship  chairman, 
Harry  E.  Froude,  (2nd  from  left).  South 
River  H.  S.  guidance  director,  and  Ernest 
Sechrest,  Jr.  (2nd  from  right),  Dunellan 
H.  S.  principal.  Below:  MTA  past-president 
Harold  Wickholm  gives  the  annual  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  scroll  to  Mrs.  Cortland 
Clark,  president  of  the  Middlesex  Co.  PTA 
Council.  Mrs.  Alice  Kerr  (right)  is  the 
association's  new  president. 
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VISITING  THE  CONTROL  ROOM  of  "No.  2  Poly  Pl'^nt"  et  the  Esso  Baywey  Rofinery,  Linden  teachers  hear  Operator  Gus  Shaefer  tO 

(right)  describe  the  functions  of  automatic  data  equipment.  ful] 


A  Welcomed  Assist  from  Industry 

by  Marvin  R.  Reed 

associate  editor,  NJEA  REVIEW 


Science  and  math  will  take  on 
new  meaning  this  year  at  Linden’s 
Junior  and  Senior  H.S.  Thanks  to 
the  joint  effort  of  the  local  Bayway 
Refinery  of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  and  school  officials,  16  Linden 
science  and  mathematics  teachers 
will  be  adding  new  practical  over¬ 
tones  to  the  chemistry,  algebra,  trig¬ 
onometry,  and  physics  that  they 
teach. 

Improving  Courses 

When  local  school  people  and 
Esso  officials  got  together  for  lunch 
one  day,  the  conversation  naturally 
drifted  to  what  was  being  done  to 


improve  math  and  science  teaching. 
“Quite  a  bit,’’  was  the  reply.  The 
Linden  faculty  was  well  trained — 
most  with  Masters  degrees  —  many 
with  considerable  advanced  study  in 
their  teaching  fields.  The  curriculum 
was  well  planned  and  amended  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  up  with  new 
concepts  and  developments.  Student 
interest  was  high.  What  needed  to 
be  done,  however — and  here  the 
Esso  men  perked  up  their  ears — was 
to  bring  more  concrete  and  specific 
applications  of  the  math  and  science 
being  studied  into  the  classroom 
work. 

Out  of  this  “brainstorming”  came 
a  rather  impressive  cooperative  pro- 


The  Linden  math-science  staff  is  adding  a  new  practical 
dimension  to  its  teaching  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Esso 
Bayway  Refinery. 


COFFEE  BREAK  gives  the  math-science  teachers  a  chance  to  mingle  with  refinery  engineers 
and  administrators  and  informally  discuss  plant  operations. 


gram — one  which  could  easily  be  the 
forerunner  for  a  new  type  of  “com¬ 
munity-centered  teaching.” 

The  Esso  refinery  already  had  an 
extensive  training  program  to  give 
newly-hired  engineers  and  chemists 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
refinery  operation.  With  few  changes, 
other  than  compressing  the  time 
schedule,  the  Esso  training  program 
was  adapted  for  the  16  Linden  math 
and  science  instructors.  On  five  days 
last  spring — each  falling  about  three 
weeks  apart — the  Linden  teachers 
became  students  at  the  Esso  plant. 
Under  the  direction  of  Arba  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  coordinator  of  technical  training 
at  Esso,  the  regular  staff  members 
presented  their  usual  training  lectures. 

Five  Full  Days 

The  first  session — called  orienta¬ 
tion — included  lectures,  films,  and 
tours  showing  how  such  a  large  in¬ 
dustrial  chemical  operation  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  second  session  re¬ 
viewed  the  entire  refining  process. 

The  third  and  fourth  meetings 
went  on  to  basic  applied  engineer¬ 
ing  principles,  such  as  fluid  flow, 
heat  exchange,  distillation,  fluidized 
solids,  instrumentation,  and  radioiso¬ 
topes.  For  the  concluding  day,  em¬ 
phasis  switched  to  statistical  analysis, 
quality  control,  and  automatic  com¬ 
puters. 

At  each  stage  of  instruction,  the 
teachers  had  only  to  walk  a  few  steps 
from  their  handsome  lecture-confer¬ 
ence  room  in  the  ultra-modern  ad¬ 
ministration  building  to  the  various 
operational  points  within  the  maze 
of  refinery  towers  and  pipelines. 
Each  teacher  was  given  a  complete 
set  of  text  books,  developed  by  the 
Esso  technicians  for  their  own 
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Books  and  Children 

Get  Together 

w 

» » HAT  type  of  current  reading  do  rator  of  Jersey  City  Public  Library, 
elementary  children  prefer?  to  assist  him  in  setting  up  a  junior 

What  library  techniques  should  library  book  exhibit  sponsored  by 
such  a  child  know  to  enable  him  to  leading  publishers,  the  display 
secure  the  book  or  magazine  he  showed  557  selections,  all  1957 
prefers?  publications. 

When  asked  these  questions.  Dr.  rounded  out  a  week  s  pro- 

Helen  R.  Doele  and  Nadine  Camp-  of  exhibit,  lecture,  and  child- 

sey  of  the  education  department  at  student  contacts  in  which  college 
Jersey  City  STC,  enlisted  the  coop-  juniors  taking  the  Language  Arts 
eration  of  assistant  principal  Jose-  Children  s  Literature  course  and 

phine  Trutner  of  Jersey  City  Public  children  of  the  college  s  demon- 

School  #  22  to  find  the  answers,  stration  school  were  involved.  The 
Through  previous  inter-visitation  public  also  visited  the  exhibit, 
they  knew  what  Mrs.  Trutner  had  Literature  Class  Involved 

worked  extensively  teaching  library  jhe  successful  venture  in  corn- 
science  to  elementary  school  children  munity  cooperation  included  a  ses- 
and  had  photographed  the  various  the  literature  class  during 

steps  in  the  process  with  her  own  which  Mrs.  Trutner  explained  her 
camera.  Consequently,  they  knew  procedures,  illustrated  by  her  own 
that  she  held  a  few  answers  for  the  enlarged  photographs,  in  teaching 
juniors  taking  the  college  s  course  in  development  and  the  use  of  an 
Language  Arts  and  Children  s  Lit-  elementary  school  library.  The  chil- 
erature.  ji-gn  of  the  demonstration  school 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  James  W.  Pug-  frequently  visited  the  exhibit  and 
sley,  Jersey  City  STC  librarian,  had  noted  the  names  of  the  books  which 
arranged  with  Bertram  Hulmes,  cu-  (CominueJ  on  page  41) 

JERSEY  CITY  STC  STUDENTS  in  the  "Language  Arts  and  Children's  Literature"  class  point 
out  attractive  features  to  demonstration  school  children  attending  the  college's  junior  library 
book  exhibit. 


courses.  Needless  to  say,  there  was 
homework  generously  assigned  be¬ 
tween  each  meeting. 

Though  carefully  planned,  this 
was  not  an  elaborate  program  to 
put  into  operation.  Basically,  both 
the  school  and  the  industry  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  resources  they  had 
waiting  to  be  used,  combined  them 
carefully,  and  turned  up  a  rather 
comprehensive  program.  It  did  cost 
money,  but  fortunately  the  Esso  com¬ 
pany  thought  it  important  enough  to 
donate  lunches,  the  time  of  teaching 
personnel,  text  books,  and  visual 
aids.  The  school  board  readily  agreed 
to  find  the  money  in  its  budget  for  a 
full  set  of  substitute  teachers  for 
each  of  the  five  days  the  math- 
science  staff  was  away. 

Change  in  Teaching 

With  the  program  over,  most 
teachers  admitted  that  there  wouldn't 
be  much  change  in  what  they  would 
teach — the  change  would  come  in 
how  it  might  be  done.  They  were 
not  learning  subject  matter  to  pass 
on  to  their  students;  but  rather  prac¬ 
tical  information  showing  how  what 
was  learned  would  work.  Principles 
can  be  turned  into  processes — proc¬ 
esses  that  the  students  knew  were 
“going  on  inside  that  mysterious 
jungle  of  multi-colored  pipes,  tanks, 
and  towers  on  the  east  side  of  town.” 

When  a  class  of  chemistry  stu¬ 
dents  now  asks  “Why  must  we  be 
bothered  converting  Centigrade  to 
Fahrenheit  all  the  time?”  their 
teacher  has  seen  why  it’s  done  “all 
the  time”  at  Esso.  When  a  math 
class  complains  that  decimal  expo¬ 
nents  are  difficult,  their  teacher  can 
recall  a  vapor  overflow  problem  that 
came  up  in  the  design  of  a  distilla¬ 
tion  tank. 

May  Broaden  Program 

Linden  is  enthused  with  the  wealth 
of  assistance  it  has  found  for  its  teach¬ 
ers.  Other  industries  have  shown  an 
interest;  and  Superintendent  Eman¬ 
uel  Bedrick  is  anxious  to  develop 
i  similar  programs  involving  other  sub- 
I  ject  areas.  “With  more  and  more 
:  industries  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
I  our  educational  programs,  and  of- 
!  fering  us  their  time,  personnel,  and 
j  facilities,”  he  says,  “there’s  no  tell¬ 
ing  how  far  we  might  go  in  enrich¬ 
ing  the  subjects  we  teach  in  our 
schools.” 
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THE  "SEA  CHANTERS",  choral  partners  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band, 
entertain  with  Naval  and  popular  son9S  on  Friday  evening. 


Dr.  J.  Conrad  Seegers, 

president  of  Muhlen¬ 
berg  College,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker 
at  the  Thursday  night 
opening  general  session. 


Plan  Now  folTo 


It’s  not  too  early  to  begin  making 
hotel  reservations  and  organizing  car 
pools  for  the  annual  Convention 
weekend  in  Atlantic  City.  About 
25,000  teachers  are  expected  to  regis¬ 
ter  for  the  three  days  of  meetings  on 
November  6,  7,  and  8. 

Continuing  the  tradition  of  fine 
entertainment  begun  by  the  West 
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Point  Glee  Club  and  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band,  the  Navy’s  vocal  group  the 
“Sea  Chanters”  will  climax  the  Fri¬ 
day  night  activities.  The  group,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  famous  U.  S.  Navy 
Band,  was  organized  in  1956  to  re¬ 
vive  the  old  songs  which  commemo¬ 
rate  our  early  naval  victories.  Al¬ 
though  they  app>ear  at  times  in  sailor 
uniforms  of  1812  and  include  songs 
of  that  period  on  their  program,  the 
repertoire  includes  all  tyjjes  of  Naval 
songs,  patriotic  songs,  and  jjopular 
tunes.  The  group  is  heard  weekly  on 
the  radio  broadcasts  of  “The  Navy 
Hour.” 

Commissioner  Reports  on  Russia 

For  that  Friday  night  meeting, 
NJEA  members  will  also  be  hearing 
an  eyewitness  report  from  their  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  on  his  visit 


to  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Raubinger  j 
is  leaving  this  month  for  a  trip  that 
will  include  a  close  inspection  of  the 
Russian  system  of  education. 

For  the  opening  general  session  on 
Thursday  night.  Dr.  J.  Conrad  See¬ 
gers  will  use  as  his  title  “An  Eagle 
Flight,  Bold.”  Dr.  Seegers  is  presi-  ■ 
dent  of  Muhlenberg  College  and  I 
former  dean  of  the  Temple  University 
Teachers  College. 

The  annual  NJEA  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  education  will 
be  announced  at  the  Friday  night 
meeting.  The  Necrology  service  will 
be  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Popular  traditional  features  of  the 
Convention  will  be  continued  as 
usual.  The  NJEA  dances  will  follow 
the  Thursday  night  meeting  and  the 
Exhibitor’s  Dance  will  be  on  Friday 


Convention 
Rates  for 
Hotels  and 
Motels 


Key  Tofal 
No.  Rooms 


BOARDWALK  HOTELS 


Rooms  with  Bath 
Single  Double 


9 

75 

ABBEY 

4.00- 

10.00 

8.00  -  I4.M 

52 

700 

AMBASSADOR 

8.00- 

1803 

10.00  -  22.01 

1 

500 

BREAKERS  _ 

5  00  - 

11.03 

7.00  -  18.81 

13-14 

1000 

CHALFONTE- HADDON  HALL 

7.00- 

22.00 

10.00  -  24.01 

33 

400 

CLARIDSE 

9.00- 

1800 

13.00  -  22.01 

45 

500 

DENNIS 

7.00- 

18.00 

10.00  -  23.0C 

43 

475 

MARLBOROUGH  -  BLENHEIM 

8.00- 

10.00 

H  .00  -  20.01 

23 

300 

MAYFLOWER 

4.00- 

11.00 

8.00-  l4.0Cj 

22 

100 

NEW  BELMONT? 

4.00- 

5.03 

4.00  -  10.00' 

49 

500 

PRESIDENT 

7.00- 

12.00 

10.00  -  20.01 1 

2 

100 

ST.  CHARLES 

4.00- 

10.00 

8.00  -  14.00 1 

4 

235 

SEASIDE  _ 

7.00- 

11.00 

8.00-  IB.8I| 

44 

325 

SHELBURNE 

7.00- 

14.00 

10.00 -tt-mI 

4> 

450 

SHERATON  -  RIT2  CARLTON 

4  00- 

18.00 

8.00-22.811 

37 

400 

TRAYMORE 

8.00- 

22.00 

10.00  -  24.8l| 

OFF-BOARDWALK  HOTELS 

17 

75 

CAROLINA  CREST 

4.00- 

BOO 

9.00-  I2.0( 

5 

100 

CLARENDON  _ 

5.00- 

7.00 

7.00-  9.0C. 

II 

250 

COLTON  MANOR 

7  00- 

12.00 

10.00  -  17.01  j 

24 

100 

COLUMBUS 

- 

4.00-  8.011 

39 

40 

CRILLON  _ 

8.00  -  12.01  ' 

41 

100 

EASTBOURNE 

5.00- 

B.OO 

7.00-  11.01 

25 

125 

FLANDERS 

— 

4.00- 

7.00 

8.00-  12.01 
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33 

34 

14 

2B 


34 


42 
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32 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


Shane  McCarthy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the 
President's  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness,  will  be 
keynoter  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Health. 
Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation. 

Dr.  Geor9e  P.  Schmidt, 

professor  of  history  at 
Douglass  College,  will 
talk  to  the  Deans  and 
counselors  on  the 
Liberal  Arts  College." 


John  B.  Oakes,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  N.Y. 
TIMES  will  discuss  the 
Recent  Elections'  for 
the  English  Teachers. 


Alan  S.  Downer,  of 
Princeton  University, 
will  speak  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  on  "The 
Dramatist  Looks  at  His 
World. 


olfour  1958  Convention 


night.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Convention  will  close  with  the  com¬ 
bined  concert  of  the  N.  J.  All-State 
Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Something  new  at  this  year's  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  a  Thursday  afternoon 
demonstration  meeting  on  teaching 
elementary  science.  Herman  Gionti 
will  present  a  program  of  practical 
help,  demonstrating  typical  materials, 
activities,  and  methods  at  all  grade 
levels.  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
many  science  projects  representing 
work  in  grades  one  through  six. 
Teachers  will  also  be  invited  to  listen 
to  excerpts  on  tape  of  children  in  real 
classroom  situations. 

Conference  for  Leaders 

The  annual  NJEA  Leadership 
Conference  has  also  been  scheduled 
this  year  during  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion.  Meeting  on  Thursday  morning 


at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  designed  to  give  local 
leaders  practical  advice  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  local  association  activi¬ 
ties.  Workshop  sessions  on  salary, 
legislation,  and  campaigns,  school 
{jersonnel  problems,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  will  be  held.  Dr.  Corma 
Mowrey.  director  of  professional  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  West  Virginia  Education 
Association  and  past-president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  will 
be  the  luncheon  speaker. 

Special  meetings  on  broad  topics 
of  interest  will  be  scheduled  by  NJEA 
for  the  Convention  Hall.  The  very 
popular  meetings  on  “The  Problems 
of  the  New  Teacher”  will  again  be 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Master 
teachers  from  each  grade  level  will 
be  on  hand  to  lead  discussions  on  the 
classroom  difficulties  facing  those  in 
their  first  years  of  teaching. 


Dr.  Nancy  Larrick,  chil¬ 
dren's  book  director 
for  Random  House, 
will  be  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  N.J. 

Reading  Teachers 
Association 


Dr.  Glenn  O.  Blough, 

associate  professor  of 
education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland, 
speaks  before  the 
Childhood  and  Nursery 
Education  groups. 


yA 

1 


Elizabeth  Stobo  will  be 
one  member  of  a  panel 
appearing  before  the 
N.J.  State  School 
Nurses  Association. 


□ 


Key  Total 
No.  Rooms 


vith  Bath 
Double 


Key  Total 
No.  Rooms 


8 

ISO 

HOLMHURST 

4.S0 

4.W-  8.W 

33 

235 

JEFFERSON 

4.W-  8.W 

B.W  -  I2.W 

34 

no 

KENTUCKY 

4.W-  5.W 

7.W-  8.W 

14 

2S0 

LAFAYEHE 

S.W-  lO.W 

8.W  -  I4.W 

28 

IW 

LEXINGTON 

5.W 

4.W-  8.50 

34 

210 

MADISON 

4.W  -  I2.W 

8.W  -  I4.W 

40 

so 

MARK  _ 

S.W-  7.50 

4.W  -  I0.W 

2T 

ISO 

MONTICElCSr 

_  4.W  -  S.W 

7.W 

3 

3W 

MORTON  - 

4.00  -  T.W 

8.W  -  I2.W 

21 

84 

NEW  DRAKE  _ 

_ 4.00  -  T.W 

B.W-  II.W 

S8 

T5 

OLD  ENGLISH  _ 

8.W 

8.W  -  I4.W 

IT 

ISO 

PENN  -  ATLANTIS' 

5.W-  4.W 

8.W  -  I0.W 

30 

175 

RICHFIELD  -  BOSCOIEL _ 

_  4.W  -  4.W 

4.W-  S.W 

42 

IW 

RUNNYMEDE  . 

4.W  -  7.W 

8.W  -  I2.W 

20 

275 

SENATOR 

S.00  -  I0.W 

S.W  -  I4.W 

32 

IW 

STERLING 

_ SM  -  7.W 

8.W  -  I0.W 

MOTEl  TYPE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

28  ALGIERS  _  !!!! 

IT  BARONET  „ 

2i  CAROLINA  c1k»  _ 

3B  CASTLE  ROC 
M  CONTINENTAL 
Tl  t-CORONET 


B.00  •  10.00  10.00  -  14.00 
8.00-14.00 
8.00  10^00  •  14.00 

10.00  12.00-14.00 

10.00  U.OO 

8  00  -  14.00  10.00  -  20.00 


DIPLOMAT 

DUNES 


ELOORAOO  -  _ 

EMPRESS  - 

ENVOY _ _ 

JOHN'S  I  and  II  _ '  _ 

tLINCOLN  and  ROOSEVELT  BEACH 

♦LOMBARDY _ 

MARTINIQUE  _ 

MAYFLOWER  _  "I _ _I_ 

MONTE  CARLO  RSAefnZI  _. 


MONTEREY 
NAUTILUS  *  - 

RIVER  '■  -'I-.; .  . 

♦SAHAtU  — . 

ST.  mo4iT1 
SAXONT _ 

SEA  ISLE  _ 

SEAStDC 

SEVILLE  _ . 

:  STRAND  6P  ApjUITtC~^TV  _ 

I  tSUN  N*  SAND . . . 1 

'  TROPICANA  _ _ 


Rooms  with  Bath 
Single  Double 

8roO~rio.^T0.06  -  14.00 
10.00  I2.db- 14.00 

8.00  10.00  -  14.00 

8.00  -  14.00  10.00  -  14.00 
8.00-18.00  10.00  -  20.00 
12.00-14.00 
8  00  ^10.00  lo  w  -  14.00 

4.00  -  lO.W _ 7.W.  I4.W 

^  8.Wj^l8^  lO.W  -  20.00 
8  00  -  I4.W 
•.86-I4.W  lo  w -20.00 
S.W-ISTW  I0.W- 20.00 


8.W-I0.W  I0.W-I4.W 
lO.W  I0.W-I4.W 

4.W  8.W 

'  7.W  lO.W  -  14.00 

8.00^0  W  IO.W_^I4.o6 
B.W  -  I4:w  lO.W  -  I4.W 
4.W-  8.66  8.W-I2.W 

I2.W  14.60-M.W 

4  W  -  12.66  8.00  -  I4.W 

f.W  -  I3.W  I2.W  -  I4.W 
~t0.o6-l2.W  I2i66-I4.60 
8.W  -  I2.W  lo  w  -  I4.o6 


♦ — Suites  Available  The  above  rates  are  subject  to  3%  Municipal  Tai 
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FLANDERS 


Affiliated  Groups  Have  Meetings  Set 


SAINT  JAMES  PUCI 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

•  A  f*w  $l*pt  (rem 
boardwalk 

•  Modifiad  Amarican 
Plan 

•  luxuriaui,  rattful 
tolarium  A  sun  dtsh 
avarlooking  ocoan 

•  Complataly  r«dac> 
oratad 

Wrif*  fot  fn»_Md»r 

AtTHUR  YON.  Owntr 


Soma  family  ownai-managtmami  almaa  1990 


The  N.  J.  Audio-Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  be  presenting 
another  demonstration  lesson  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  class  of  Atlantic  City  school 
children.  This  year,  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  techniques  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  lesson  conducted  by 
Florence  L.  Simpson,  reading  con¬ 
sultant  for  Scott  Foresman  &  Co. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday 
morning. 


NJ.E.A.  SPECIAL 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  ON  THE  BOARDWALK 


New  Luxury  Motel  Addition 

with  Complete  Hotel  Service! 

Fobulous  Food 

rates  from  J  ^ 


AIR  CONDITIONED 
MOTEL  UNITS,  free 
TV,  private  terraces, 
free  parking  at  door, 
all  hotel  facilities. 
DELUXE  HOTEL 
ROOMS  with  salt 
water  bath,  I  V  avail¬ 
able.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Room  service.  Spa¬ 
cious  lobbies,  sun- 
dec  k  s  .  Children's 
playroom. 


HOTEL 

rates  from 


rm  daily  per 
person,  2  in 


Modified  American  or 
European  Plan  for 
Motel  and  Hotel 
Guests. 

I  Add  $4  per  person 
daily  I 


Free  New 
Outdoor 
POOL 


THE 


Seaside 


HOTEL  &  MOTEL 

Boardwalk  at  Penna.  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  |. 

For  reservations,  phone  ATLANTIC  CITY  5-1151 


Ocean  End  -  No.  Car.  Ave. 
Aflantic  Cify  5-3251 


EVERY  MOTEL  CONVENIENCE 


FREE  PARKING 


EVERY  HOTEL  LUXURY 


10  FLOORS  HIGH 
3  ELEVATORS 
250  ROOMS 


Breakfast  till  Noon  -  From  35c 


Double  From  $4 
Single  From  $6 


The  M.  J.  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  meeting  on 
Friday  morning.  The  main  speaker 
will  be  L.  Millard  Collins,  manager 
of  educational  services  for  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  division  of  IBM. 


The  N.  J.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  will  join  with  the 
N.  J.  Association  for  Nursery  Edu¬ 
cation  for  luncheon  on  Saturday. 
Dr.  Glenn  O.  Blough,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  immediate  past- 
president  of  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  will  speak  on 
“Elementary  Science  in  Today’s 
Schools.” 


Two  speakers  are  scheduled  for 
the  Friday  morning  meeting  of  the 
N.  J.  Classical  Association.  “The 
Structure  of  the  ‘Aeneid’  ”  is  the 
title  for  the  talk  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
George  E.  Duckworth,  professor  of 
classics,  at  Princeton  University.  Dr. 
Lionel  Casson,  professor  of  classics 
at  New  York  University,  will  present 
an  illustrated  talk  based  on  his  forth¬ 
coming  book  dealing  with  commerce 
on  the  ancient  Mediterranean.  Dr. 
Casson  is  currently  receiving  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  for  his  course  in 
Classical  Civilization,  seen  on  WCBS- 
TV’s  “Sunrise  Semester,” 


This  year’s  Curriculum  Work  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  Thursday,  will 
be  built  around  the  theme,  “Young 
America  —  1958;  The  Individual. 
His  Education,  Our  Society,”  The 
large  all-day  meeting  is  sponsored 
by  the  various  classroom  teacher, 
supervisor,  PTA,  and  principals’  as¬ 
sociations.  The  morning  session  will 
be  based  on  a  symposuim  which  will 
develop  several  aspects  of  the  place 
of  youth  in  today’s  society,  the 
teacher  as  a  social  agent,  and  the 
school  as  a  social  institution.  Twelve 
different  assemblies  will  meet  in  the 
afternoon  to  discuss  related  curricu¬ 
lum  topics. 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  Deans 
and  Counselors  will  hear  Dr.  George 
P.  Schmidt,  professor  of  history. 
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Douglass  College,  at  its  luncheon  on 
Friday  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel.  Dr.  Schmidt  will  talk  on  the 
subject  of  his  recent  book  “The  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  College.” 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  will  present  Alan  S.  Dow¬ 
ner,  of  Princeton  University,  at  its 
meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Dr. 
Downer  will  discuss  “The  Dramatist 
Looks  at  his  World.”  On  Friday 
morning,  John  B.  Oakes  will  sp)eak 
on  “The  Recent  Elections.”  Mr. 
Oakes  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  N.  J.  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Geographic  Education  will  be 
Stringfellow  Barr,  professor  at  Rut¬ 
gers,  who  has  chosen  as  the  title  for 
his  address,  “Let’s  Join  the  Human 
Race.”  The  meeting  will  also  feature 
an  exhibit  of  geographic  work  being 
done  in  New  Jersey  classrooms. 


Ideal  Location  —  Nearest  to  CONVENTION  HALL 
NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 
November  6  fo  8,  1958 


Rates  from  $.5.00  Per  Person  —  Two  in  a  Room 


Single  from  $7.00 
Indoor  -  Outdoor  Swimming  Pool 
Ice  Skating  Rink 


SlEHVRM 


The  N.  J.  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  will  begin  its  convention 
activities  with  Thursday  afternoon 
round  table  discussions  on  the  topic 
“Guidance  —  1958:  Coordination  a 
Must.” 

On  Friday  morning  the  guidance 
group  will  meet  with  the  secondary 
principals  and  the  N.  J.  Committee 
for  Articulation  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  A  symposium  will 
be  presented  on  the  “Criteria  for 
College  Guidance.”  Featured  partici¬ 
pants  will  be  Douglass  Dillenbeck, 
president  of  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association;  George 
Kramer,  director  of  admissions  at 
Rutgers;  and  Norman  C.  Crawford, 
Jr.,  scholarship  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  &holarship  Corp. 

Following  a  breakfast  meeting  on 
Saturday,  the  association  will  present 
a  panel  discussion  on  “Guidance  in 
a  Divided  World.” 


The  N.  J.  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation  will  feature  a  number  of 
well-known  speakers  during  its  meet¬ 
ings.  Gilbert  P.  Augustine,  principal 
of  the  Shull  School,  Perth  Amboy, 
will  open  the  Thursday  afternoon 
meeting  sp)eaking  on  “Our  New 
Neighbors  ...  the  Puerto  Ricans.” 
Helen  M.  Thai,  assistant  director  of 
the  educational  division  for  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance,  will  talk  on 


ON  THE  BOARDWALK  AT  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Telephone:  Atlantic  City  4-SI 31 


PREMIER  SEASON 


T 

Nearest  Motel  to  Convention  Hall 


The 


FREE  covered  Perking.  All-year  Swim¬ 
ming  pool.  Free  TV  alto  private  bath 
and  shower  in  every  room.  Completely 
air-conditioned.  Enclosed  corridors. 
Game  and  card  rooms.  Ice  skating 
rink  (in  winter). 

Rooms  so  large,  they 
will  accommodate  four. 


Daily 

from 


ATLANTIC 
CITY'S 

Luxurious,  new 

MOTEL 


a  MALAMUT  property 


Each  additional  person  S3. 

Also  single  rooms  and  Lanai  bedrooms 

0.  DEWEY  DAVIS.  Mgr. 

Phono  Atlantic  City  4-7031 
In  Philo,  ask  operator  for 
ENTERPRISE  6339  (free) 

In  N.  Y.  dial  REctor  3-6586 
or  write  to  EMPRESS  MOTEL,  Michigan 
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"  Teaching  the  Financial  Lessons  in 
Family  Living." 

A  Friday  morning  program  on 
“Recruiting  Home  Economics  Stu¬ 
dents"  will  include  Mrs.  Lulu  P. 
Garrett,  home  economics  teacher  at 
Anacostia  Senior  H.S.,  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Mrs.  Marie  Meyer  of 
Douglass  College.  Mary  Feeley  of 
Lever  Brothers  will  present  the 
“Three  F's  in  Fashion.”  A  panel 
will  discuss  “Is  Home  Economics  a 
Non-Essential  Subject?” 

Speaker  at  the  Friday  luncheon 
will  be  Augusta  Clawson  of  the 
women's  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

Following  a  Friday  morning  coffee 
hour,  the  N.  J.  School  Library  As¬ 
sociation  will  hear  Beman  Lord  of 
Library  Service  Asscwiations,  tell  of 
his  experiences  as  an  author  and 
story  teller. 

An  all-day  meeting  of  the  N.  J. 
State  School  Nurses  Association  will 
take  place  on  Thursday.  The  business 
meeting  in  the  morning  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  luncheon,  then  an  after¬ 


noon  panel  presentation  of  “The  Ex¬ 
panding  Role  of  the  School  Nurse.” 

Theme  for  the  two-day  meeting 
of  the  N.  J.  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
will  be  “Forty  Years  of  Progress.” 
The  keynote  address  on  Thursday 
morning  will  be  given  by  Shane  Mac- 
Carthy,  executive  director,  of  the 
President’s  Council  on  Youth  Fit¬ 
ness.  His  topics  will  be  “Educating 
for  Fitness.”  In  the  afternoon  small 
meetings  will  be  organized  for  col¬ 
lege  students,  elementary  teachers, 
junior  and  senior  girls  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teachers,  recreation  directors, 
athletic  directors,  and  college  in¬ 
structors.  Special  meetings  will  fea¬ 
ture  “Teaching  Aids  through  Visual 
Education,"  “Health  and  Safety  Ed¬ 
ucation,”  and  “Aquatics.” 

Honor  awards  and  25-year  service 
awards  will  be  presented  at  a  Friday 
breakfast.  Guest  speaker  will  be 
Joseph  Olgin,  principal  of  School 
No.  29  in  Jersey  City.  Later  in  the 
morning,  a  motion  picture  showing 
the  gymnastic  spectacle  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Russia’s  annual  Youth 
Holiday  in  Moscow  will  be  shown. 


Four  practical  sessions  will  be 
held  by  the  N.  J.  Science  Teachers 
Association  on  Friday  morning. 
There  will  be  a  section  for  elemen¬ 
tary  science,  general  science,  biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Following 
the  association’s  luncheon,  there  will 
be  a  series  of  science  workshops  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hugh  Allen 
of  Montclair  State  College. 


The  N.  J.  Secondary  Principals 
Association  is  sponsoring  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  N.  J.  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  and  the  N.  J. 
Committee  for  Articulation  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  A  symposium  will  be 
presented  on  “Criteria  for  College 
Guidance.” 


Two  meetings  will  be  held  by  the 
N.  J.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
On  Thursday,  Clifton  Daniels  of  the 
New  York  Times  will  speak  on 
“Soviet  Relations.”  On  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  John  Cunningham  of  the  New¬ 
ark  News  will  discuss  his  book 
“This  Is  New  Jersey.” 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

HEAD  HOW  TO 

SAVE^30-100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  us<^  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre- 
.sentaUve  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night  — 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  geico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 
,  *  *  * . 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Residence  Address  ...  .  . . . 

City . . . . Zone _ County _ _ 

Age  . .  □  Single  □  Married  □  Male 

Occupation  . . . . . 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address) 
Car  is  registered  in  State  of  .. 

fModel  (DIs.,  etc 


Goverivme^’t  Employees 

INSURANCE  COM PAN V 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  afftliated  with  V.  S.  Oovernment 

WASHINGTON  5,  0.  C. 


State.._ . 

□  Female 


Yr.  Make  Tm 


Body  Style 

Purchase  Date 

□  New 

□  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work?-..  One  way  distance  is  .  miles, 
(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  (□  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time; 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status  |  %  of  Use 

1 

^ 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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ASK  FOR  THE 
RIGHT  KIND  OF  LIGHT 
IN  YOUR  CLASSROOMS 


Lighting  affects  the  mental  alert¬ 
ness  of  students  and  teachers.  Our 
Commercial  Representative  knows 
the  many  factors  involved  in  proper 
light  for  classrooms  and  will  gladly 
work  with  school  officials  to  achieve 
desired  lighting  goals. 
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NEW  .lERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  — May  9,  1958 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Hotel  Stacy  Trent.  Trenton,  on  Friday, 
May  9,  1958.  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  NJEA 
President,  presided.  Roll  call  showed  68 
delegates,  a  quorum,  present;  and  on 
motion  several  alternates  were  seated. 

It  was  moved  by  Peter  L.  Pontier, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  order  of 
business  and  rules  of  procedure  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

Budget  Adopted 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Pierce,  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  proposed  by 
that  committee  for  1958-59.  It  was  moved 
seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 
The  budget  as  adopted  appeared  in  the 
June  REVIEW  (p.  449). 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp  reported  for 
the  Legislative  Committee,  noting  es¬ 
pecially  the  legislative  battle  over  A-500 
and  A-5dl,  the  State  appropriation  bill 
and  corporate  income  tax. 

An  inquiry  on  A-62,  the  bill  to  permit 
the  accumulation  of  up  to  15  days  of  sick 
leave  for  each  year  of  service,  brought 
the  explanation  that  the  current  require¬ 
ment  of  10  days  would  remain  mandatory 
and  that  the  bill  would  permit  boards 
to  allow  the  accumulation  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  five  days.  John  Sheps  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  bringing 
the  sick  leave  law  in  line  with  the  Civil 
Service  provisions  by  having  the  fifteen 
days  become  mandatory  upon  boards  of 
education.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  with  a  request  to  the 
Salary  Committee  to  study  the  suggestion 
of  making  the  additional  five  days  man¬ 
datory. 

Members  Total  Over  43,000 

Mrs.  May.  C.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Enrollment  Committee,  submitted  a 
report  of  that  committee  showing  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  .48. .^92  active  members  as  of 
April  25.  She  noted  that  a  record  high 
enrollment  of  retired  teachers  and  a  huge 
increase  in  associate  members  had  brought 
membership  up  to  a  grand  total  of  43,- 
181.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

l.ENA  PoRRECA.  NEA  State  Director 
and  chairman  of  the  NFA  Coordina¬ 
ting  Committee,  reported  that  total  NEA 
membership  in  New  Jersey  was  18,583, 
and  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  dues  only 
1,246  less  than  last  year  at  the  time.  She 
noted  that  over  the  past  six  years  NEA 
membership  in  the  state  had  grown  from 


11,819,  with  an  increase  in  life  member¬ 
ships  from  200  to  2,400.  It  was  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Herbert  Starkey  reported  for  the 
Insurance  Committee  on  its  study  of 
possible  group  major  medical  insurance 
for  teachers  and  reviewed  the  commit¬ 
tee's  difficulty  in  finding  a  way  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  coverage  desired.  He 
particularly  noted  that  the  requirement 
by  most  plans  for  high  participation — up 
to  75% — would  probably  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  The  committee  felt  that  there 
needed  to  be  more  information  on  major 
medical  insurance  presented  to  teachers 
before  enough  would  be  ready  to  move 
into  it  on  a  state-wide  basis.  Considering 
the  great  increase  in  medical  services  and 
hospital  costs  over  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  inability  of  insurance-type  plans 
to  keep  up  with  costs  without  substantial 
increases  in  premiums,  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  Blue  Cross — Blue 
Shield  program  is  still  the  best  buy. 

The  Insurance  Committee  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

“During  the  school  year  1958-59,  the 
NJEA  REVIEW  shall  carry  one  or  more 
articles  explaining  the  benefits  provided 
by  major  medical  insurance  and  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee  shall  continue  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  coverage  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  workable  plan  worthy  of 
NJEA  sponsorship.” 

To  Get  Blue  Cross  Facts 

The  Committee  also  made  recommen¬ 
dations  for: 

“1.  An  article  in  the  June  NJEA  RE¬ 
VIEW  with  facts  on  increased  costs  of 
both  Blue  Cross  and  plans  written  by  in¬ 
surance  companies,  reasons  for  higher 
costs,  and  answers  to  the  many  questions 
being  asked  by  teachers. 

“2.  A  letter  to  local  associations  with 
suggestions  from  the  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  how  they  can  expedite  the  prompt 
handling  of  enrollments  and  transfers  for 
Blue  Cross.  (In  many  cases  the  remitting 
agent  assumes  no  responsibility  or  in¬ 
terest  in  enrollment  and  transfer  prob¬ 
lems.  Unless  there  is  an  enrollment  of¬ 
ficial  doing  a  good  job,  both  Blue  Cross 
and  the  subscribers  will  have  major  prob¬ 
lems.)" 

“3.  An  NJEA  staff  member  to  be  a 
contact  person  for  public  relations  and 
educational  activities  of  Blue  Cross.  Also 
future  contacts  with  Mr.  Greason  so  that 
future  problems  can  be  discussed  as  they 
arise.  Full  information  on  bulletins  re¬ 
leased  by  Blue  Cross  should  be  made 
available  to  NJEA  so  that  we  can  pub¬ 


licize  facts  of  interest  to  subscribers  in 
the  pages  of  the  NJEA  REVIEW.”  | 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  | 
adopt  each  of  the  recommendations  and  | 
then  to  adopt  the  Insurance  Committee 
report  as  a  progress  report.  1 

Dr.  Stanton  Langworthy,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  I 
reported  on  the  organization  of  that  com-  I 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  I 
eight  State  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  to  work  more  closely  and  ef¬ 
fectively  with  NJEA.  He  stated  that, 
through  the  Salary  Committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Higher  Education  would  ask 
approval  of  a  long  range  proposal  for  im¬ 
proved  salaries  at  the  State  higher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions.  He  also  announced 
that  each  institution  is  being  encouraged 
to  initiate  or  intensify  its  activities  with 
the  county  education  associations,  and 
that  a  meeting  of  faculty  members  from 
all  eight  institutions  would  be  held  during  i 
the  NJEA  Convention.  j 

College  Curriculums  Queried 

An  inquiry  on  the  means  by  which  the 
teacher  colleges  meet  with  personnel  in 
the  field  of  public  school  education  in 
formulating  their  curriculum  to  discuss 
the  needs  of  the  teacher  colleges  and  the 
best  things  for  teacher  preparation  was 
answered  by  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr., 
NJEA  Vice-President.  He  told  about 
the  very  large  committee,  including  prin¬ 
cipals,  superintendents,  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  members  of  all  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  NJEA,  which  considered  the  new 
curriculum  now  going  into  effect  at  all 
the  State  Colleges. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

Gladys  Geer,  chairman  of  the  Salary 
Committee,  presented  a  schedule  of  long 
range  goals  for  salaries  of  faculties  at  the  | 
eight  State  higher  education  institutions  | 

as  developed  by  the  Committee  on  j 

Higher  Education  and  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  staff  personnel  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  the  School 
for  the  Deaf.  She  cited  instances  where 
instructors  in  these  institutions  have  sal¬ 
aries  below  even  that  called  for  in  the 
State  minimum  salary  guide  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  of  teachers  unwilling  to  take 
college  positions  because  of  the  much 
lower  salaries  being  paid.  She  also  re¬ 
ported  on  the  low  ranking  of  N.  J.  col¬ 
lege  salaries  in  relation  to  certain  other 
colleges  in  surrounding  states. 

The  Committee  recommended  NJEA 
endorsement  of  the  following  salary 
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schedule  goals  for  the  professional  posi¬ 
tions  budgeted  within  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education: 


COLLEGES 

Min. 

Moi. 

Stott  Colligt  Prtsidtnl  . 

.  SIS, ODD 

$20,000 

Distinguished  Service  Professor  .. 

.  13,750 

16,750 

Deon  of  Ctlitgi  . 

.  13,750 

I6,7S0 

Director  of  Business  Afloirs  f" 

.  13,000 

16,000 

Director  II  . 

.  12,000 

15,000 

Director  III  . 

.  10,800 

13,800 

Professor  . 

.  10,800 

13,800 

Associote  Professor  . 

.  8,800 

10,700 

Assistont  Professor  1  . 

7,200 

8,700 

Assistont  Professor  II  I 

Instructor  ( 

6,200 

7,400 

Assistont  Instructor  . 

.  S.lOO 

6,300 

CENTRAL  OFFICE 


Commissionef  .  $30,000 


Assistont  Commissioner  . 

.  17,500 

22,500 

Direclor  1  . 

.  15,000 

20,000 

Counl|r  Superintendent  . 

.  13,000 

18,000 

Oirector  11  . 

.  12,000 

15,000 

Director  III  . 

.  10,800 

13,800 

Supervisor  1  . 

.  9,600 

11,700 

County  Supervisor,  Child  Study  .. 

.  7,800 

9,300 

Supervisor  II  . 

.  7,800 

9,300 

Helping  Teocher  . 

.  7,800* 

9,300* 

Supervisor  III  . 

.  6,900 

8,400 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Superintondont  . . 

.  11,700t 

14,700t 

Assistont  Superintendent  . 

.  9,600 

11,700 

Principal  . 

.  8,400 

9,900 

Administrative  Instructor  . 

.  7,200 

8,700 

Instructor  1  . 

6,600 

8,100 

Instructor  It  . 

.  5,100 

6,300 

MUSEUM 

Museum  (urotor  . 

..  8,800 

10,900 

Assistont  Museum  Curator  . 

..  7,800 

9,300 

Senior  Mustum  Preporotor  . 

Museum  Advisor  . 

Ttchnicol  Assistont  . 

i'i'i 

ii'i 

STATE  IIIRARY 

Director,  Division  of  Library  . 

Chief  Legislative  Research  Analyst  . 

Librorion,  Fitid  Soivicts  . 

Librorion,  Technicol  Services  .... 

*  Change  ft  12  mo.  position 
t  Plus  mointenonco 

III! 

20,000 

11,700 

8.400 

8.400 

It  was  moved,  seconded 

and  passed  to 

adopt  the  report. 

Drive-Ins  Set  for  Fall 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dagon,  chairman 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee.  reported  on  the  early  fall  Drive-in 
Conferences  to  be  held  for  each  county 
and  the  all-day  leadership  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  part  of  the  NJEA  Convention 
on  November  6.  The  drive-ins,  she  re¬ 
ported.  will  be  designed  to  acquaint  local 
leaders,  especially  building  collectors, 
with  NJEA  and  NEA  program  activities. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  report. 

William  Jelin  announced  that  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  would  be  responsible  to 
bring  in  representatives  from  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  to  its  drive-in  meeting  and  urged 
the  various  counties  where  the  State  Col¬ 
leges  are  located  to  bring  the  college 
people  in. 

Mrs.  Smith  reported  for  the  NEA 
Elections  Committee  on  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith  be  nom¬ 


inated  for  NEA  State  Director  for  New 
Jersey  for  the  next  three-year  term.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt 
the  recommendation. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Jean¬ 
nette  B.  Waters,  NJEA  Executive 
Committee  member  from  Hudson  County, 
and  Barbara  A.  Wolf,  Executive 
Committee  member  from  Bergen  County, 
it  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  by 
standing  applause  to  extend  sincere  thanks 
to  Lena  Porreca  “for  six  years  of 
splendid,  outstanding  and  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  educators  of  New  Jersey,” 
during  her  term  as  NEA  State  Director. 

Under  new  business,  Beatrice  Ruth- 
KOFF,  presented  the  request  of  the 
the  Passaic  County  Council  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  plan  involving  severance  pay 
for  the  teacher  who  is  approaching  re¬ 
tirement.  it  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  refer  the  suggestion  to  the 
Salary  Committee  for  study. 

Mr.  Sheps  requested  the  Delegate 
Assembly  to  take  some  stand  against  the 
attacks  made  on  the  NJEA  Executive 
Secretary  in  certain  newspapers.  Upon  his 
motion,  seconded  and  passed,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  and 
two  from  the  Executive  Committee  to 
consider  a  reply. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  then  ad¬ 
journed. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary 


^  This 
little  girl 
is  a 

young  lady 
now 

Time  to  show  her  the  charming  animated  film 
"The  Story  of  Menstruation”  by  Walt  Disney  Productions 

- 5|c, - if. - CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! - - - 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Oept.  ST-98.  Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  free,  except  for  return  postage,  your  16  mm.  sound  and  color  film, 

••The  Story  of  Menstruation."  Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _  3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 

Also  send  the  following:  _ copies  of  "You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now"  (for  girls  9  to  12) 

_ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours^'  (for  girls  12  and  over) 

Q  Teaching  Guide  Q  Physiology  Chart  Q  Mother-Daughter  Program 

NAME _ _  .  . _ 

SCHOOl - -  - GRADE  _ 

STREET _ CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


THE  STOIT  OF  MENSTRUATION 

by 

ff  'alt  Disney  Productions 


Each  year  over  100,000  girls  begin  to  men¬ 
struate  before  they  are  11.  So  do  your 
girls  a  favor  by  showing  them  this  movie 
early  in  their  lives.  With  naturalness  and 
charm,  this  lO-minute,  16  mm.  sound  and 
color  film  explains  )ust  what  happens  dur¬ 
ing  menstruation  and  why.  Appealing  Dis- 
ney-style  characters  dramatize  health  and 
grooming  rules.  Prints  available  on  short¬ 
term  loan. 

"YOU’RE  A  YOUNG  LADY  NOW" 

IS  a  lovely  illustrated  booklet 
which  gives  added  information  to 
the  pre-teen  girl. 

’’VERY  PERSONALLY  YOURS’’ 
offers  more  detailed  explanation 
for  the  teen  age  girl.  Also  avail¬ 
able;  Teaching  Guide,  Physiology 
Chart  and  new  Mother-Daughter 
Program. 

This  entire  program  is  available  without 
charge  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
makers  of  Kotex  sanitary  napkins. 

KOTEX  IS  a  tradeniark  of  KiMBERLY  CLARK  CORP. 
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JANE  KREAMER  received  a  national  "Dedi¬ 
cated  Teacher  Award"  at  a  dinner-dance  in 
her  honor  in  June.  Miss  Kreamer  retired  after 
51  years  of  teaching  in  School  No.  5  in 
Paterson.  The  award  was  made  possible  by 
the  Little  Red  School  House  of  New  York 
City.  Taking  part  in  the  presentation  were 
(l.-r.)  Winifred  Rothstein,  a  member  of  the 
School  No.  5  faculty  and  past-president  of 
the  Paterson  Education  Association;  Ronald 
D.  Glass,  principal  of  School  No.  5;  Miss 
Kreamer;  and  Anthony  Ziccardi,  dinner  chair¬ 
man. 


WHEN  SCHOOLROOM  PROGRESS,  U.S  A. 
visited  Paterson  in  May,  the  County  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  sponsor  of  the  exhibit 
train,  made  a  strong  direct  plea  for  mod¬ 
ern  schoolrooms  and  furnishings.  Inspecting 
one  of  the  bank's  posters  (right)  are  Ken¬ 
neth  Fuller,  president,  and  Robert  Jackson, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  assistant  superintendent, 
who  is  on  leave  as  curator  oF  the  exhibit. 
Among  the  train's  visitors  (above)  wore 
Charles  Robinson,  (far  left),  principal. 
School  No.  8,  Clifton,  and  Elsie  Fernandi 
(2nd  from  left),  president  of  the  Clifton 
Teachers  Association. 


Rutgers  President  Jones  Resigns, 
To  Take  Presidency  of  NCCJ 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rutgers,  the  State  University, 
since  1951,  has  resigned  from  that 
position  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Dr.  Jones  will  be  installed  in  of¬ 
fice  in  early  fall.  Thereafter  he  will 
take  up  his  duties  as  administrative 
and  executive  head  of  the  U.  S. 
brotherhood  organization,  which  has 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Jones  came  to  Rutgers  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1951 
and  before  that  was  president  of 
Bennington  College  in  Vermont.  He 
has  long  been  actively  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  having  worked  with 
its  regional  offices  both  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Arkansas. 


Miss  Dilworth  Retires  .  .  . 

Lula  P.  Dilworth,  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education's 
office  of  health,  safety,  and  physical 
education,  is  retiring  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  after  29  years  of  service 
with  the  department.  During  these 
years,  she  has  been  particularly  in¬ 
strumental  in  raising  the  professional 
status  of  school  nursing  service  and 
in  expanding  school  health  programs. 
She  is  a  past-president  of  the  N.  J. 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Recreation. 


Principals  Planning 


10  Regional  Workshops 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
is  organizing  a  series  of  10  regional 
two-day  conferences  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  principals  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  school  year.  Out¬ 
standing  speakers  and  consultants 
will  be  available. 

The  sessions  are  being  planned  by 
the  principals  and  will  focus  on 
problems  of  major  concern  to  them. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
urged  school  boards  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  principals  to  attend  and  to  re¬ 
imburse  them  for  necessary  expenses. 

Conferences  already  scheduled  are: 
Oct.  1-2,  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Salem  counties;  Oct.  8-9, 
Monmouth,  Ocean;  Oct.  22-23,  Mor¬ 
ris,  Sussex,  Warren;  Oct.  29-30, 
Middlesex.  Somerset;  Nov.  20-21, 
Burlington,  Mercer,  Hunterdon;  and 
Dec.  9-10.  Camden,  Gloucester. 
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Madison  Sets  Up  Program 
To  Aid  Potential  Teachers 

Madison  teachers  have  agreed  to 
giving  an  annual  scholarship  total¬ 
ing  $800  to  a  prospective  teacher. 
To  keep  contact  with  its  scholarship 
students,  the  Madison  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  grant  $200  a  year  to  a 
deserving  student.  By  1961  it  hopes 
to  be  supporting  four  college  stu¬ 
dents,  one  in  each  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  study.  Money  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships'  continuation  is  placed  in  a 
separate  interest  -  bearing  account 
where  the  MTA  can  build  toward 
future  additional  grants. 
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Local  Association  Projects  Bring 
Grants  to  Hawthorne  Graduates 

At  the  end  of  the  '57-'58  school 
year,  the  Hawthorne  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  awarded  a  total  of  $1,050  in 
scholarships.  Grants  were  presented 
to  six  graduating  seniors  and  one  con¬ 
tinuing  scholarship  was  extended  for 
a  former  student  in  her  second  year 
at  Paterson  State  College. 

Sports  and  drama  proved  profita¬ 
ble  activities  to  finance  the  awards. 
In  two  basketball  games  the  male 
e’ementary  faculty  challenged  the 
high  school  faculty.  For  two  nights 
of  capacity  audiences,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  sponsored  the  play  “Teahouse  of 
the  August  Moon,”  featuring  the 
Neighborhood  Players  of  Hawthorne. 
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DR.  EDWIN  L.  MARTIN  (second  from  left)  was  installed  on  May  13  as  the  ninth  president 
of  Trenton  State  College.  At  the  ceremonies  with  him  are  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katienbach, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engleman  (right)  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  told  the  convocation  that  "educators  must  not  become 
gun-shy  and  retreat  to  curriculums  and  teaching  methods  long  considered  obsolete."  Picking 
up  the  same  theme.  Dr.  Martin  cautioned  against  both  those  educators  who  scoff  at  all 
new  ideas  and  those  who  confuse  change  and  progress  by  embracing  all  new  notions.  "We 
must  have  a  distillation  of  proven  values  and  a  constant  re-evaluation  and  re-testing  of 
those  values,"  he  said. 

What's  the  Answer? 

"Should  Every  Child  Own  an  Encyclopedia?'' 


Many  parents  are  being  solicited 
and  urged  to  purchase  encyclopedias 
for  their  children  to  use  at  home. 
Many  of  these  volumes  are  quite  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  difficult  decision  for  a  parent  to 
make.  “What's  the  Answer?",  the 
state-wide  radio  series  co-produced 
by  the  NJEA  and  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
will  present  a  program  titled  “Should 
Your  Child  Own  An  Encyclopedia?" 
during  the  week  of  November  30. 

The  program,  although  aimed  at 
parents,  will  try  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view. 
All  teachers  are  invited  to  write  to 
“What's  the  Answer?",  indicating  the 
grade  or  subject  they  teach,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  or  against  the  advisability  of 
parents  with  children  of  their  class 
level  making  such  a  purchase,  and 

J.C.S.C.  Faculty  Chooses  .  .  . 

The  Jersey  City  State  College  Fac¬ 
ulty  Association  has  chosen  Mrs. 
Margaret  D.  Williams  as  its  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  1958-59  year.  Other 
officers  include  Dr.  Paul  C.  Regan, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Catherine  Juani¬ 
ta  Starke,  secretary;  Dr.  William  Lig- 
gitt,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  J.  Leroy  Bailey,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  council. 


the  kind  of  home  reference  material  ’ 
that  might  be  helpful  to  the  child. 

All  replies  should  be  addressed  to  ! 
“What's  the  Answer?",  180  West 
State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

“What's  the  Answer,”  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  ; 
and  Teachers.  Soon-to-be  heard  ; 
topics  include:  j 

“Freedom  To  Learn"  week  of  | 
Sept.  21. 

“What's  for  Lunch  at  School — 
and  Why?”  week  of  Sept.  28. 

“How  Important  Are  Audio-Vis-  ^ 
uul  .Aids?"  week  of  Oct.  5.  | 

“How  Do  Teachers  Discipline  Our 
Children?”  week  of  Oct.  12. 

Haddon  Twp.  Elects  ... 

New  officers  have  been  elected  by  ; 
the  Haddon  Twp.  Teachers'  Associa-  | 
tion.  Serving  for  the  coming  year  will  i 
be:  President,  Mrs.  .Marguerite  Ben-  ; 
net.  Battlcwood  School,  Oaklyn;  I 
Vice-President  Joseph  Dzurenda,  i 
Haddon  Jr.  H.S.;  Treasurer  Mrs.  : 
Hope  Gfifith,  Van  Sciver  School,  ! 
Haddonheld;  Recording  Secretary 
Joan  Conrad,  Strawbridge  School, 
Westmont;  and  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  Mrs.  Mae  J.  Jones,  Edison  | 
School,  Westmont. 
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Physical-Political 


Scale  4  mile^  to  1  inch 
Size  44x.38  inche»« 

The  heiit  school  map  of 
New  Jersey  ever  made. 

Designed  specifically  for 
TEACHING  PURPOSES 

Shows  Garden  State  Parkway  and 
New  jersey  Turnpike  and  connee- 
ti»»ns  with  New  York  State  Thru¬ 
way  and  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

INSET  MAPS: 

1.  Population  2.  Land  Utilization 
,3.  Port  of  New  York  District 

EDITORS: 

L.  P.  Deiioyer  and  C.  B.  Odell 

This  map  fits  into  the  spring  roller 
wall  case  with  your  D-G  Physical- 
Political  and  Visual-Relief  con¬ 
tinent  maps. 

Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  an 
interesting  and  instructive  brochure  con¬ 
cerning  this  map  ancf  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  by  Adelbert  K.  Botts,  Ph.I)..  of 
.“state  Teachers  College,  Trenton.  New 
Jersey.  .See  our  1958  catalog. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

ScianriRc  Scfcoof  Mop  Maktrt 

5235  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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How  Flannel  Boards 
Make  Teaching  Easier 
And  Learning  a  Vivid 
Experience 


To  impressionable  first-graders  or 
"sophisticated"  high  school  seniors 
“flannel  board  time"  means  a  fascina¬ 
ting  session  when  Teacher  becomes  a 
magician  .  .  .  learning  is  fun  .  .  .  and 
“hard"  subjects  become  enchantingly 
interesting.  The  nubby  surface  of  the 
flannel  board  becomes  a  place  of  fan¬ 
tasy  where  colorful  felt  shapes  adhere 
like  magic.  In  logical  progression, 
meaningful  symbols  appear.  They're 
not  abstract.  A  fractional  concept  like 
“half"  is  a  real  thing  that  you  can  see 
and  touch  and  manipulate.  There  it 
is — a  whole  circle.  Whisk!  Two  halves 
separate,  and  the  meaning  of  “half" 
is  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  prominent 
educators,  flannel  board  teaching  has 
been  described  as  a  most  flexible, 
graphic  method  with  all  of  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  successful  visual 
teaching  methods  —  drama,  color, 
“magic,”  participation,  progression, 
quick  association,  high  retention. 
Over  fifty  Instructo  felt  cut-out  sets 
are  available  for  teaching  dozens  of 
subjects.  Instructo  flannel  boards  are 
durable,  good-looking,  and  teachers 
can  purchase  them  for  as  little  as  $3.25. 
Write  for  our  free  20-page  catalog 
showing  all  the  Instructo  visual  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  Send  along  fifty  cents  and 
we’ll  include  the  new  book,  “Teaching 
With  The  Flannel  Board,”  by  Paul  E. 
Long,  Philadelphia’s  A-V  Director.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  guides 
on  the  subject. 

SOLD  NATIONALLY 
THROUGH  SCHOOL 
SUPPLY  DEALERS 


JACRONDA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  IC 

5449  Hunter  St.,  Phila.  31,  Pa. 


I  A.C.  Honors  with  Music  .  .  . 

I  For  its  end-of-the-year  banquet  the 
I  Atlantic  City  Education  Association 
j  gave  a  special  musical  salute  to  its 
;  past  presidents.  Nine  of  the  1 8  presi- 
!  dents  who  have  served  the  organiza- 
I  tion  during  its  40-year  history  were 
I  present  to  accept  the  special  tribute, 

!  which  was  led  by  Wilma  Nelson.  Pat 
i  Mateo  is  president  of  the  A.C.E.A. 

Governor  on  Education 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
a  more  recent  demonstration.  One 
I  of  the  complications  in  higher  edu- 
!  cation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  both  a 
;  public  and  a  private  venture,  and 
that  interstate  commerce  in  this 
field  of  education  is  significantly 
large.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
states  to  assume  the  total  burden  of 
i  expanding  facilities  and  providing 
I  programs  in  this  field,  without  al- 
!  tering  radically  the  traditional  char- 
i  acter  of  post-high  school  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  federal 
government  has  several  means  at  its 
disposal  by  which  it  can  assist  higher 
education.  One  is  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  through  the  medium  of  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
!  Agency.  During  the  past  seven  years, 

I  this  agency  has  lent  $718,000,000 
;  to  public  and  private  universities 
I  and  colleges  for  the  construction  of 
;  residential  facilities.  The  beneficial 
;  interest  rate  thus  provided  for  all 
i  types  of  institutions  represents  a  de- 
'  sirable  form  of  subsidy  without  con¬ 
trol. 

Income  Tax  Aid 

The  second  form  of  aid  available 
is  through  the  federal  income  tax 
i  credit  plan.  A  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  which  would  allow 
deduction  of  some  substantial  por- 
;  fion  of  college  costs  to  the  parents 
of  students,  whether  or  not  they 
were  at  private  or  public  colleges, 
and  whether  or  not  these  colleges 
were  located  in  their  own  states. 

'  Such  a  benefit  would  come  to  all 
those  with  the  ability  to  pursue  col¬ 
lege  education  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  and  is  the  easiest 
method  of  fostering  their  education 
without  imposing  any  federal  con- 
I  trol.  It  is  presumed  that  in  some 
cases  tuition  fees  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  could  be  calculated  on  a 
more  realistic  basis,  if  such  an  in- 
I  come  tax  credit  plan  were  put  into 
operation.  Present  scholarship  funds 
and  increased  tuition  fees  could  be 


used  to  expand  colleges. 

The  enrollment  in  all  our  colleges 
and  universities  is  now  nearing  the 
IVi  million  mark.  Most  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  shall  double  this  num¬ 
ber  within  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
Yet,  the  only  gesture  that  the  federal 
government  has  proposed  for  meet¬ 
ing  this  problem  is  the  allotment  of 
between  10  and  20  thousand  federal 
scholarships.  We  cannot  solve  the 
big  problem  for  millions  of  our 
youth  by  singling  out  a  very  small 
proportion  for  financial  aid  and 
hoping  that  facilities  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  provided  by  some  magical 
waving  of  a  wand. 

Promotes  a  Few  Aspects 

A  strange  philosophy  of  govern¬ 
ment  pervades  the  administration’s 
proposal  for  education,  such  as  pro¬ 
grams  for  testing  or  for  science  and 
language  development.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  states  or  local  districts 
are  called  upon  to  spend  money  in 
order  to  qualify  for  federal  funds, 
although  no  recognition  is  given  to 
good  programs  already  in  existence. 
Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  idea 
that  the  federal  government  should 
promote  any  one  or  two  aspects  of 
the  curriculum  by  incentive  aid 
which  not  only  puts  certain  subject 
teachers  in  favored  salary  positions, 
but  would  tend  to  govern  state  and 
local  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  various  branches  of  instruction 
required  of  all  pupils.  Any  tendency 
to  establish  a  centrally  controlled 
curriculum  by  means  of  national 
testing  or  federal  control  of  subject- 
matter  emphasis  must  be  avoided. 

How  we  carry  out  our  program  is 
as  important  as  what  we  do.  We  must 
not  destroy  the  peculiar  values  of 
our  own  American  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  First  among  these  1  would 
name  our  traditional  placement  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  program  of 
the  public  schools  as  close  to  the 
citizens  as  possible.  Alone  among 
modern  nations,  America  has  en¬ 
trusted  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  to  65,000  local  school 
boards.  While  these  operate  under 
the  laws  of  the  states  and  with  vary¬ 
ing  measures  of  state  support,  it  has 
still  been  an  American  conviction 
that  American  education  will  remain 
truly  democratic  when  it  is  governed 
by  representative  citizens  in  the 
local  community. 
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A  Good  "How-To**  Book 

Professor  Meeker's  Advice  on  Reading  Is  Practical 

Teaching  Beginners  To  Read.  By  Alice  M.  Meeker.  Rinehart  &  Co. 


It  is  much  easier  to  write  educa¬ 
tional  theory  than  practical,  con¬ 
crete  procedures.  That  is  probably 
one  reason  why  volumes  of  general¬ 
ities  about  teaching  far  outnumber 
the  good  “how-to”  books.  All  the 
generalities  in  education,  however, 
seem  pretty  remote  and  useless  to 
the  young  teacher  who  faces  a  class 
of  30  pupils  on  a  sunny  September 
morning. 

Professor  Meeker  of  Paterson 
State  College  is  a  teacher  of  teachers 
who  recognizes  the  need  of  specific 
suggestions  to  meet  that  type  of  sit- 

Buena-Buena  Vista  Gives  PR 
Dinner  To  Honor  Board  Members 

The  Boro  of  Buena-Buena  Vista 
Twp.  school  district  held  its  sixth 
annual  public  relations  dinner  at  the 
new  Buena  Vista  country  club  in 
May.  About  150  persons  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  honor  the  board  of  education 
members  and  their  wives,  the  county 
superintendent,  John  S.  Helmbold, 
Harold  Miers,  division  of  school 
plant  planning,  and  Charles  Enferme, 
recently  retired  janitor  of  the  Cleary 
Jr.  H.S. 

During  the  meeting,  Pat  Di  Dome¬ 
nico,  superintendent,  spoke  on  the 
need  for  new  sources  of  State  rev¬ 
enue  to  relieve  property  owners  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  increasing  costs 
of  education. 

The  Buena-Buena  Vista  district 
recently  approved  a  $650,000  bond 
issue  for  an  addition  to  the  present 
junior  high  school  and  a  new  seven- 
rtH>m  elementary  school. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact>fille<l.  illii»trated  brochures 
tell  hov,-  lo  imblish  your  book.  Ret  40% 
royaltif^.  national  advertisinir.  publi* 
city  and  r>romotion.  Free  editorial  ap¬ 
praisal.  Write  Dept.  STM-4 

Exposition  Press  386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


BE  A  BETTER  TEACHER 

USE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Catalog  lists  farm  products,  orts,  rocks, 
sheHs,  wnods.  seashells,  science  kits  for 
each  grade,  arithmetic  devices,  and  other 
tangible  items. 

PRACTICAL  AIDS  COMPANY 

Ettdcddd,  Or.gon 


nation.  Now  she  has  put  down,  in 
black  and  white,  in  a  76-page  book¬ 
let,  her  suggestions  for  teaching 
children  to  read. 

She  takes  the  teacher  of  reading 
through  her  work  from  the  very 
start.  She  illustrates  the  stories  to  be 
told  during  the  pre-reading  stage, 
lists  materials  and  how  they  are  to 
be  used,  and  suggests  dozens  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  each  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  the  new  teacher  will  say,  “Oh 
yes,  1  can  do  that.” 

Professor  Meeker  also  relates  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  writing  and 
spelling,  and  even  has  suggestions 
on  what  to  tell  parents  who  want  to 
help. 

Since  Miss  Meeker  is  a  skillful 
writer  as  well  as  a  good  practical 
teacher,  her  booklet  is  delightful  and 
interesting— and  worth  the  attention 
of  the  veteran  teacher  as  well  as  the 
tyro  for  whom  it  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended. 


TE  A€  H  E  K  $ 

If  you  have  had  previous  experience 
representing  Educational  Books  or  Serv- 
I  ices  to  parents,  here  is  an  excellent  op- 
I  portunity  to  augment  your  income  during 
the  year.  It  will  pay  you  to  consider 
representing  COLLIER’S  ENCYCLO- 
I  PEDIA  during  the  school  year  and  next 
summer  vacation  a  few  hours  a  day  or 
Week.  For  illustrated  brochure  and  fur- 
i  ther  details  write 
I  JOHN  F.  CARROLL 

Educational  Director,  Suite  800 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19.  N.Y. 


PRACTICAL  HELP 
FOR  CRAFT  TEACHERS 


FREE-100  PACE 
LEATHERCRAFT  CATALOG 

100  paires  of  ideas,  projects,  supplies  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  year  'round  classroom  education  and 
traininir.  This  amazing  Leathercraft  catalog 
features  complete  kits  with  ea-sy  instructions, 
and  thousands  of  low-cost  supplies  and  tools. 
Features  Special  Quantity  DiscounU!  Send  for 
your  catalog  today  .  .  . 

You  pay  LESS  at  TANDY’S! 

TANDY  LEATHER  CO.  Slncm  (1919} 

K  O.  BOX  791-Hr  rOKT  WORTH,  TIXAS 

FOR  SALE 

Collapsible  rollaway  basketball  backstop, 
2  yrs,  old — made  for  3  foot  hiqh  stage 
— cost  $500.  Will  accept  reasonable  offer. 

SUBURBAN  JEWISH  CENTER. 


LBJ 


After  That  Long  Wet  Summer  .  .  . 

You  tan  qet  extia  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarence  S.  Sloler 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City — 4-7081 
lAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne — FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ilh  St 
Comden-WO  4-S084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Hewitt 
c  0  City  S'jpt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courthouse — S-6381 
CENTRAL  lEIGEN 
Theresa  Yen  Watering 
151  Euclid  Ave. 
Hschen-.ock — DI  3-7780 
CUM8ERIAN0  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
18  Coli'm''io  Ave. 
Vin:land-OX  2-78«f 
EAST  8ERGEN 
Corl  8  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood — 10  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
1SS  8road  St. 

Sloomneld-  PI  3-9058 
GARFIELD-SOUTH  BERGEN 
Sch.  i,  Polisodt  Avt. 
Gotfield— PR  7-1040 


H080KEN 
Dominick  A.  Foleo 
Oemotesl  High  School 
Hoboktn— HO- 3-1966 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Milltf 
180  Columbio  Ave. 

Jersey  City — 01  9-8824 
MERCE8  COUNTY 
Michoel  Angelotti 
Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton— EX  6-7S16 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Harold  D.  Shonnan 
S07  Brood  St. 

Asbury  Pork — PR  S-8638 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomes  A.  Allan 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3SOO 
NEWARK 

Gotland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploct 
Irvington  II— ES  2-3627 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Witnar 
Gr-rminor  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  0.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  64  Hamilton  St. 
Paterson — SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Frank  X.  Donohue 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodslown 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Tan  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somervilit 
RAndolph  S-61S3 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strauss 
BIS  Kensington  Ave. 
Plainfield— 4-549S 

TEANECK 

Chorles  E.  Hizstle 
High  School 
Teonsck— 7-2482 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenihol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trenton-OW  S-8732 

UN!0N  COUNTY 
G.  G.  G.'dmunson 
H  I'oco'n  Ave.  EosI 
Roselle  Perk— CH  S-0I7S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelma  Burton 
R  E  D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A  H.  Powell 
1S7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 

Arlingtoci — KE  3-2480 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Rohertson 
Wo:t  Oren^e  High  School 
West  Orange — OR  4-24S4 
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If  II  00  • 


CONTINENTAL 


117  TITLES 


^  ^0>l  AHtf 

LIQUID  DUPLICATOR 

available  in  all  subjects  in  Grades  1  to  9 

• 

Catalogs  printed 
especially  for  your  grade. 

• 

Write  for  your  free  catalog  now  — 
be  sure  to  state  grade  desired. 


USE  THIS 

COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Available  in 

2. 

Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

1958-59  only. 

3a. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  nu 

mbers 

circled.  1  indicate 

3b. 

quantity  desired  where  more  than  one 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

copy 

is  available.  3^  is 

4a. 

school  name 

4b. 

S. 

subject 

grade  . 

6. 

name 

9. 

18. 

city 

xone 

New  Jersey 

enrollment.  boys 

girls 

Bor/f  $«tOO 
fOB  I 


Originators  of 
biological  filtration 


Miracle 


Capitalize  on  the 
natural  interest  of 
your  pupilj 


SEND  TODAY  FOR: 


4  COLOR  WALL 
MOUNTING  CHART 
OF  80  TROPICAL 
FISH  (23"x35'  ) 

NEW  BOOK 

"How  to  Have  a 
Successful 
Aquarium." 

Handy  (uide  to 
modern,  easy 
aquarium 
management. 


j  2.  "Music  For  Every  Child"  folder  gives  full 
!  information  on  Harmony  Band  Instruments 
which  mates  it  possible  for  children  as  early 
as  the  first  grade  to  play  three-part  music 
from  the  first  lesson  on.  (Handy  Folio  Music 
Company) 

3.  Helpful  Materials  for  Menstrual  Educa- 
I  tion.  Indicate  quantities  of  boo'Hets  desired 
I  for  each  age  level: 

1  a.  You're  A  Young  Lady  Now  Is  an  lllus- 
j  tratod  booklet  for  girls  9-12. 

,  b.  Very  Personally  Yours  Is  an  Illustrated 
I  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older.  See  ad  in 
j  this  Issue  for  ordering  free  movie  by  Walt 
j  Disney  P'oductlons  and  other  teaching  aids. 

1  ( Klmberiy-Ctark  Corporation,  Educational  De- 
I  partment) 

I  4.  Free  Materials  on  Menstrual  Hygiene. 

I  Indicate  quantities  desired: 

a.  Growing  Up  and  Liking  it  is  a  new  book¬ 
let  for  young  girls. 

b.  How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter  Is  an 

Illustrated  booklet  for  mothers.  See  ad  In 
this  Issue  for  ordering  movie  on  free  loan 
for  girls  9  to  14  and  film  for  girls  14  and 
older  plus  other  teaching  aids.  (Personal 
Products  Corporation) 

I 


5.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

6.  You  Can  Publish  Your  Book — A  32-pag6 
Illustrated  brochure  which  contains  Informa¬ 
tion  about  publishing,  publicity  sales  for 
every  writer.  What  Every  Writer  Should  Know 
About  Publishing  His  Own  Book — A  24-page 
manual  of  helpful  hints,  do's  and  dont's  and 
facts  of  life  for  writers.  Contains  a  reallstc 
survey  of  benefits  and  pitfalls  that  face 
writers  the  answers  to  questions  on  how  to 
prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  go  about  su'o- 
mlttlng  It  to  a  publisher,  (Exposition  Press) 

9.  Folder  lists  a  variety  of  tours  of  Europe 
planned  especially  for  students  and  teachers. 
Tours  cover  from  12  to  19  countries  and  are 
priced  from  $1,025  to  $1  295.  (Dittman  Travel 
Organization) 

18.  Colored  Picture  Panels  —  Four  popular 
groups  of  tropical  fish  —  55  species  In 
natural  surroundings.  Size  7h4x24  Inches. 
(Miracle  Filter  Company) 


This  is  your  column.  It  contains  offers  of  many  educational  materials  not  avail¬ 
able  in  other  magazines.  Watch  for  it  in  each  issue.  Order  items  you  can  use 
before  the  supplies  are  exhausted. 


•  READING  READINESS 

•  KINDERGARTEN 

•  GRADE  1 

•  GRADE  i 

•  GRADE  3 


•  GRADE  4 

•  GRADE  5 

•  GRADE  6 

•  JUNIOR  HIGH 


Essex  Co.  Assn.  Begins  Year  j 
With  Sepf.  20  Workshop 

Essex  County  teachers  will  start 
their  professional  activities  early  this 
fall  with  an  E.C.E.A.  workshop  on 
Saturday,  September  20.  A  program 
on  “Modern  Teaching  Practices”  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  “How-do-  , 
you-do-it  Clinics”  will  be  presented 
at  the  South  Orange  Junior  High  , 
School.  ' 

The  meeting  starts  early  with  a 
siKial  breakfast  at  8:30  a.m.  The  ! 
general  session  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  i 
with  Dr.  George  Sharp,  director  of 
instruction  in  Montclair,  as  keynote  ' 
speaker.  Dr.  Ruth  Boyle,  guidance 
director,  Newark  State  College,  and  j 
Dr.  Julia  Weber  Gordon,  head  of  the  : 
division  of  child  study.  State  De-  | 
partment  of  Education,  will  speak  on 
"Curriculum  Based  on  Child  Develop-  | 
ment”  and  on  “Youth  Development,” 
respectively. 

Following  the  general  meeting 
elementary  sections  will  cover  lan¬ 
guage  arts.  art.  mathematics,  science,  j 
reading,  social  studies,  and  health, 
safety,  and  physical  education.  Sec¬ 
ondary  sectional  meetings  will  be  on  , 
siK’ial  studies,  science,  foreign  Ian-  j 
guages,  English,  business  education,  j 
mathematics,  creative  and  industrial  I 
arts,  and  physical  education,  health 
and  driver  education.  i 

A  registration  fee  of  $  1  .(X)  will  i 
cover  the  cost  of  breakfast,  publica-  I 
tion  and  mailing  of  conference  sum-  , 
mary  to  everyone  attending,  and 
other  expenses  of  the  workshop.  , 


John  Shops  Chosen  President 
For  Newark  Teachers'  Assn. 

John  Sheps.  teacher  at  South 
Eighth  St.  School.  Newark,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Newark 
Teachers  Association  for  the  1958- 
60  term.  Other 
IgB  members  elected  to 
^  ^  ^9  the  NTA  Execu- 
tive  Commission  in- 
^  Claire  M. 

Burns,  teacher.  Mil¬ 
ler  St.  School,  and 
new  NTA  vice- 
president;  Herbert 
Scuorzo,  teacher. 
Ml.  Vernon  Schixil,  and  new  NTA 
Treasurer;  Marie  Doerflein,  teacher, 
South  Street  School;  Laura  M.  Isser- 
man,  teacher.  Weequahic  H.S.;  Lee 
Liss,  special  education  teacher.  Miller 
St.  Schtxil;  and  Angelo  Macaluso, 
vice-principal,  15th  Ave.  School. 


John  Sheps 


Here  is  first  day  fun  for  teacher  and  class  .  .  with  friendly 
smiles,  hand  shakes  and  a  catchy,  happy  tune. 

LEADER  goes  through  the 
song;  group  repeats.Then,  add 
action.  Imitation  and  gestures 
come  easily  to  young  people . . 
Both  the  shy  and  more  sure 
benefit  by  the  fun  of  it  all. 

EACH  TIME  group  comes  to 
"getting  to  know  you”,  all  smile 
at  neighbor;  "getting  to  like 
you",  all  shake  hands  with 
neighbor  (cross  over  hands.) 

"NEW  things  to  learn  about 
you"— all  stop  to  hear  neigh¬ 
bor  say  his  name  .  .  Different 
phrases  suggest  own  inter¬ 
pretative  gestures  and  action. 


you  a  refreshing,  little  lift  and  the  smooth, 
natural  chewing  helps  relieve  tension. 


MORIZojyT 

a  suggfstxon 

rf  hopf  proves  helpful  ^ 


Taking  a  cue  from  Mrs.  Anna 
in  popular  play,  the  king 
AND  I,  you  might  adapt  her 
now  familiar  singing-game, 

GETTING  TO  KNOW  YOU;  for 
any  club  meeting  where  you 
have  guests  or  new  members. 

USE  a  record,  sheet  music  or 
song  book,  that  contains  this 
song  (from  library,  bookstore 
or  music  shop).  Have  group 
form  circle  (sit  or  stand). 


CHILDREN  LOVE  MUSIC 

Give  Them  a  Chance 

SeeCIAL  OFFKRi 

Two-Oct«ve  Symphonet  with  Music 
D«*sV  StanrI  and  Five  HooVg  of  Music  SI  aSO 
HANDY  rOLIO  MUSIC  CO.  ($2.66  value) 
2H21  N.  9th  St.  Dept.  T  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


1  I  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cMM'Olin  avblidMr  ohe  eHtn  airther  uriy 
avklicalien,  kifk.,  rayalty,  aatnaal  liitfiketiM,  an4 
Wantifwlly  4«iyM4  keeli,.  All  labiact,  welcMaaA. 
Writ,,  er  Mad  »,  yaar  MS  dinclly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS.  Inc. 

Aflta.  MA.  JENKINS  419  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YOVK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Folders  now  available  for  our 
1959  Economy  program 

WITH  TR*MS-*TU*NTIC  STtMISHir  P*SS«6t! 


GRAND  CIRCLE,  77  days.  18  countries ; 

dep.  June  6,  June  16,  July  8  .  11245 

STANDARD  CIRCLE.  66  days,  13  countries ; 
dep.  June  8,  June  20,  June  28  .  $1025 

WITH  TBOHS  OTUNTIC  *111  MSSA6E: 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 


GRAND  AIR  CIRCLE,  69  days,  17  countries : 

dep.  June  12,  19.  26  .  $1295 

STANDARD  AIR  CIRCLE.  43  days. 

13  countries:  dep.  June  16,  June  22  ....  $1095 

IRITOIM,  laNDINOVU,  ITAIT  IN  OIL  ITINHAIIHI 

Luxury  motorcoach  transportation  ;  excellent 
hotels  and  meals,  sightseeinK  and  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  prices  absolutely  inclusive.  Tours  ex¬ 
pertly  conducted  throughout. 


EXHIBITION 

Industrial  Film  and  AV  Exhibition:  Trade  Show 
Building,  500  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
For  those  interested  in  AVA  and 
in  the  metropolitan  area  this  trade 
show  presents  a  fine  opportunity  to  sec 
much  of  the  latest  equipment,  what  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing  with  AVA  materials  and 
special  educational  exhibits.  This  year 
a  special  display  of  materials  about  the 
United  Nations  will  be  set  up  and  also 
Educational  Television  will  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  show  will  run  from  October 
7  through  10  and  should  be  very  much 
worthwhile. 

RECORDINGS 

A  B  C  of  HI-FI:  Cook  Laboratories.  Inc.,  101 
Second  Street.  Stamford.  Connecticut. 

The  full  story  of  Hi-Fi  on  two  long 
playing  records  which  by  means  of  actual 
sounds  of  good  and  bad  reproduction 
lets  you  know  what  to  look  for  when 
buying  phonographic  equipment.  These 
records  should  be  of  real  value  to  any 
I  school  purchasing  sound  equipment.  Cata- 
!  logs  of  unusual  records  and  tape  record- 
{  ings  are  also  available. 

1  FILMSTRIPS 

Better  Breakfasts:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  135 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 

I  A  series  of  two  filmstrips  and  a  film 
dealing  with  the  importance  of  a  good 
1  breakfast  for  good  health.  One  of  the 
I  filmstrips  is  for  those  of  the  primary 
!  grades  and  the  other  for  those  of  junior 
j  and  senior  high  school  grades.  The  film 
is  suitable  for  the  elementary  grades.  Any 
of  the  material  may  be  borrowed  from  a 
number  of  educational  libraries.  The 
filmstrips  may  be  obtained  for  perman- 
I  ent  loan  for  those  schools  having  an 
I  AVA  library.  Write  for  information. 


Social  Studios:  Teaching  Aids  Service,  Visual 

Education  Building,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  fine  color  filmstrips  of 
the  “Builders  of  America”  are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  Teaching  Aids  Service.  The 
first  two  in  the  series  are  based  on  the 
lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Others 
u  ill  follow.  The  company  also  distri¬ 
butes  other  filmstrips,  films  and  records 
for  educational  purposes.  Write  for  full 
information. 


G^anizalion 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

SHORT  PARAGRAPHS 


PUBLICATIONS 

Educators  Guide  to  Fra#  Films: 

Progress  Service.  Randolph,  Wl 
The  eighteenth  annual  edition  of  this 
most  comprehensive  list  of  free  educa¬ 
tional  films  has  been  released  by  the 
publishers.  As  usual  it  is  a  complete  and 
up-to-date  annotated  list  of  all  the  films 
available  without  charge  to  schools  and 
other  organizaiton.  More  than  4,000  titles 
of  films  are  given  with  741  on  the  list 
for  the  first  time.  All  new  titles  are  care¬ 
fully  starred  to  make  selection  easier. 
This  guide  should  be  in  every  school  li¬ 
brary.  The  cost  is  $7.00. 


Educators 


HrKbE.!  Send  name— no 
money — for  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  editors  now  buy¬ 
ing  from  beginners,  also 
descriptions  of  short  para¬ 
graphs  for  which  they  pay 
S2.00  to  $25.00  each. 

VroLT  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make 
^  money  writing.  Hundreda  now  getting  cheeks 
every  week  for  short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what 
to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell.  Easy  coaching,  no 
tedious  study.  Lots  of  small  checks  add  up  quickly. 
Send  name  for  information  and  list.  I’ll  mail  every¬ 
thing  right  away — Free!  BENSON  BARREIT, 
Dept.  IW-W,  7464  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  76,  III. 


Educators  Guido  to  Free  Slidafilmt:  Educators 

Progress  Service.  Randolph,  Wis.  ^ 

The  tenth  annual  edition  of  the  film¬ 
strip  guide  is  now  available.  The  guide 
is  devoted  to  a  complete  annotated  list 
of  the  many  slides,  filmstrips  and  similar 
aids  available  for  educational  purposes. 
All  the  material  is  obtainable  without 
charge,  except  postage,  and  a  number  of 
the  rilmstrips  may  be  retained  as  a  per¬ 
manent  edition  to  a  school  AVA  library. 
The  guide  sells  for  $6.00. 


SUMMER  STUDY  in 


akm  SOUTH  AMERICA 

around  THE  WORLD 

Efijoy  in  congenial  company  a  atimulating 
vacation  full  of  new  ideas,  new  sights, 
sounds  and  people.  Earn  academic  or  in* 
service  credit  in  Education,  Languages,  Lit> 
crature,  Music,  Art,  History,  Geography, 
Sociology  under  distinguished  faculty  mem* 
bers  of  U.S.  and  overseas  colleges.  Visit  6, 
8,  10  countries  at  a  cost  that  makes  sense 
— much  of  it  tax'deductible. 


STUDY  ABROAD 

250  WEST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 


Film  Catalog:  Natoinal  Film  Board  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Canada  House,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  the  newest  catalog  listing 
many  excellent  films  for  school  and 
adult  groups. 


Area 

Magnifying 


Projector 


^mCfilargos  Picturna. 

Printing.  A  Obincta! 
I  Full  Colorl  Rondabln! 

I  NCWt  Klertric  Magna-Vue  Optl- 
■  cal  Instrument  projects  &  en* 
I  larges  clippings,  pictures. 

sketches,  objects  in  full  nat* 
HK  ura*  color,  correctly  4  reatj- 
Sf  .Tt>le.  Project  on  wall,  screen 
n  or  table-  MAGNIFIES  100 
w  ANCAS.  Enlarges  any  mate* 
rUi  up  to  3l4x4-ln.  to  T2x40 
In.  I'sed  In  hundreds  of  schools, 
homes,  businesses.  Also  make 
signs,  sketches  easy  from  any 
copy.  Fnameled  steel.  10x712*' 
high.  (Juality  2"  focusing  lens. 
Stand.’iril  llO  volt  current. 

Money  bark  guarantee. 

12  for  SOI  Sam 

Postoaid . 

Dept.  072.  Detroit  7,  Michigan 


Swiiierland:  Educational  Productions  Ltd.,  17 
Denbigh  St.,  London,  England. 

A  very  well  printed  and  illustrated 
small  book  dealing  with  interesting  points 
in  Switzerland.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  inclusion  of  a  series  of  eight 
full  color  slides  of  scenes  from  the  book. 
The  book  is  only  one  of  a  series  o( 
Europe,  particularly  the  British  Isles. 
Write  for  full  information. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Scene  from  "Bill's  Better  Breakfast 
Puppet  Show"  Film.  Susan  and  Jerry 
Start  Each  Day  with  a  Good  Breakfast. 

These  same  puppets  were  used  in  the 
filming  of  the  health  and  nutrition  film¬ 
strip  for  primary  grades  titled  “Skimpy 
and  a  Good  Breakfast." 
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Parents  Talk  to  Teachers 

(continued  front  page  17) 
doing.”  We’ll  learn  to  sort  the  rele¬ 
vant  from  the  irrelevant  as  we  try 
to  hear  the  true  message,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  meaning  behind  talk. 

Talk  WHh  Talent 

Once  we  have  listened  well,  we 
must  learn  the  tricks  of  talented 
talk.  Copying  trained  writers  can 
help.  Writing  is  thinking.  “What  is 
my  topic?”  “How  much  time  do  1 
have  for  it?”  And  “Who  is  my 
reader?”  the  crack  commercial  wri¬ 
ter  asks.  Deciding  his  theme,  he 
then  casts  about  for  many  support¬ 
ing  examples.  Skillfully  he  rivets  his 
reader's  reactions  to  his  message  by 
sticking  to  one  theme,  and  by  pre¬ 
senting  it  in  many  careful  ways  so 
he  neither  insults  his  audience,  nor 
loses  to  the  many  traps  of  talk.  And 
he  asks:  “Where  are  the  Indians?” 
when  he  finds  himself  wandering 
away  from  his  theme.  Without  being 
terse,  he  must  use  time  tidily.  But 
he  is  never  tense  about  it. 

Kay  Sandmeyer  (see  February 
Review,  p.  270)  reports  a  fifth 
grader’s  opinion.  “Teachers  are  um- 
inbeans.”  He  was  wrong,  of  course. 
We  must  reach  for  the  patience  and 
the  wisdom  of  angels  if  we  are  to 
keep  parent-teacher  talk  from  turn¬ 
ing  typsy-topsy. 
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Books  and  Children 

(continued  from  page  21) 
they  wanted  to  read  or  purchase. 
Members  of  the  literature  class  as¬ 
sisted  them  with  their  selections  and 
later,  with  Miss  Campsey,  the  in¬ 
structor,  evaluated  the  literary 
choices  of  the  children  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  merits  and  the 
attractive  features  of  the  books 
chosen  by  the  school  children. 

Then  members  of  the  literature 
class  were  allowed  to  read  to  small 
groups  of  demonstration  school  chil¬ 
dren  to  experience  the  nature  of  the 
children’s  reactions  to  story  and 
style.  The  experiment  helped  col¬ 
lege,  community  library,  and  public 
school  to  realize  the  need  for  coop¬ 
eration  and  pooling  of  resources  in 
solving  one  another’s  problems. 

Finally,  the  project  afforded  future 
teachers  of  children  the  opportunity 
to  experience  the  responses  of  chil¬ 
dren  let  loose  among  600  titles  on 
latest  curiosity-compelling  subjects. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TEACHER 

AGENCY 


Export  3-3337 

226  East  Hanovaf  Straat  -  Tranto*  S,  N.  |. 

t.harle*  J.  Strahan,  Pre*.  G.  Edtcard  Met'omsey,  Mgr. 

Mtmkrr  Naiioiul  AnociMion  of  Ttocbors'  Agonciti 


Teachers 


Superinten(Jents 


This  loc.il,  St.ite,  N.ition.nl,  .ind  international 
te.tchcr  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  FEE  CHARGED. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

affiliated  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau  thos  b  r  bryant 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Greulich 

WTIITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1225 
MfmhfT  National  Anociation  of  Ttachats’  Agtncitt 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  New  York  —  40th  Year 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 
)  DaciminaUmg  Soroka  I'  ?• 


KinRsleT 


5-1746 


£.  F.  Maloney,  Jr. 


TEACHERS — We  have  olTirially  Hated  hundreda  of  aplendid  poeitiona — Elementary — Secondary 
— Collcec.  Why  not  investiicate  theae  throuah  luT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  plaeinir 
tcaehen — over  thirty-three-year»  under  the  same  manaaement  gives  you  expert  guidance — so 
important  in  seeking  a  poaition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you — in  inexparieneed  hands.'* 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  78th  Year 

2*5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mimbrr  National  Association  of  Traebtrs’  Agtncitt 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wltcontin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Prop. 

Mtmhtr  National  Attoctation  of  Ttacbert’  Agtncitt  A  Suptrior  Agency  for  Superior  Ctoplt 

Established  1855 


TEACHERS  .  If  Interented  in  Good  School  John  at  High  Pay  .  LIBRAKI.ANS 
ADMINISTRATORS  JUST  CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO: 

TEACHERS  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
t Owned  nnd  opernted  by  experienced  tenekerai 
4tt2«  RICHMOND  ROAD  —  CLEVELAND  24.  OHIO 
Telephone:  ANdrevea  1-OOPO 

1  ana  latcreated  In  learniaK  about  poaltiona  you  bn  vet  to  be  neat  In  plain 
eaTclope.  Tbia  plaeea  me  under  no  obligation. 
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Where  Are  We?  (a  status  report) 

Before  it  went  home,  the  1958  Legislature  adopted 
a  budget  which  included  $10,625,500  to  start  a  college 
building  program.  It  did  this  by  overlaying  a  small 
corporation  tax  on  our  State’s  crazy-quilt  tax  system. 
It  did  nothing,  however,  to  provide  a  major  increase 
in  state  school  aid;  it  made  no  gesture  in  the  direction 
of  property  tax  relief  or  the  100%  assessments  of 
property  now  required  by  the  courts;  it  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
a  major  college-building  bond  issue. 

These  questions  still  remain  as  big  problems  of  the 
coming  year.  There  should — we  would  like  to  say 
“must” — be  answers  to  all  of  them  this  year.  Here 
are  some  of  the  reasons,  as  revealed  by  recent  NJEA 
research  reports; 

School  enrollments  last  September  were  48,000  over 
those  of  the  year  before;  a  similar  rise  this  year  is 
probable.  Partly  because  of  the  steady  increase  in 
pupils,  and  partly  because  of  steadily  rising  costs, 
local  school  taxes  this  year  are  $8 1  ,(K)0,000  over  those 
two  yeais  ago;  they  will  continue  to  rise  unless  the 
State  acts.  In  the  face  of  these  increases,  it  will  be 
harder  this  year  than  last  to  get  adequate  local  schotil 
budgets.  That  situation  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
changes  in  the  local  tax  structure  with  1(K)%  assessing; 
the  effect  of  this  will  be  considerable  in  some  com¬ 
munities,  negligible  in  others,  but  the  taxpayer-concern 
over  it  is  state-wide  and  will  be  reflected  in  local  votes 
on  school  budgets  and  bond  issues. 

Thus  it  becomes  more  and  more  important  to  get 
action  on  the  NJEA-PTA-Boards  proposal  for  an 
$80,000,000  increase  in  State  school  aid.  Such  an  in¬ 
crease  is,  after  all,  barely  equal  to  the  two-year  in¬ 
creases  in  school  property  taxes  which  have  been  voted 
locally  to  meet  actual  school  needs. 

It  is  a  cold  hard  fact,  however,  that  the  State  cannot 
provide  additional  aid  on  this  scale  without  major  tax 
reform.  The  State  cannot  even  continue  to  finance 
activities  on  its  present-scale  for  another  year  without 
increased  revenue — the  figure  of  $25,000,000  is  often 


mentioned.  At  this  writing  there  is  no  clear  picture 
what  direction  the  needed  tax  reform  should  take,  but 
some  sentiment  appears  to  be  forming  behind  a  sales 
tax. 

Out  of  this  picture  come  some  very  clear  implica¬ 
tions  for  teacher  organizations,  local,  state  and  county, 
and  for  all  citizens  who  want  to  see  New  Jersey  schools  ' 
kept  strong. 

1.  We  will  have  to  press  harder  than  ever  for  re-  ■ 

vision  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  system — time  is  running  I 
out.  j 

2.  We  should  prepare  now — in  the  fall — for  vigor-  ^ 
ous  local  efforts  to  support  adequate  schwl  budgets  | 
to  be  voted  on  next  February. 

3.  We  must  relate  both  of  these  to  a  gotxl,  sound,  J 

defensible  school  program — NOT  minimum — for  New  i 
Jersey  boys  and  girls.  Let’s  hold  our  goals  high.  i 

4.  We  will  keep  before  the  public  the  coming  col¬ 
lege  needs,  and  insist  that  they  be  provided  for — and 
not  at  the  expense  of  other  and  equally  important  areas. 

New  Jersey  can  afford  gotxl  education  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  college.  It  needs  and  wants  it.  If  this  senti¬ 
ment  can  be  marshalled  and  focused,  this  can  be  the  ' 
year  in  which  schwl  futures  are  insured  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Under  the  Pole 

The  sailing  of  the  Nautilus  under  the  ice  over  the 
North  Pole  is  as  exciting,  someone  has  noted,  as  Ma¬ 
gellan’s  voyage.  We  are  now  waiting  anxiously  to  see 
how  soon  the  schools  which  were  blamed  for  Stiviet 
priority  in  space  will  get  equal  credit  for  our  Arctic 
preeminence.  Or  doesn’t  that  rule  work  both  ways? 

A  Discreet  Celebration 

Congress  is  adjourning  just  too  late  to  have  this 
Review  dancing  in  the  streets  over  the  final  enactment 
of  a  federal  aid  bill.  We  merely  piermit  ourselves  a 
discreet  hop  or  two,  since  it  seems  certain  that  the 
minor  discrepancies  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
versions  will  be  ironed  out  before  this  magazine  reaches 
its  readers. 

This  has  been  described  as  the  first  general  aid  to 
education  measure  passed  by  Congress  since  the  Land 
Grant  College  Act.  It  is  not  all  that  school  people  | 
would  have  liked;  in  fact  it  may  contain  a  few  pro¬ 
visions  we  would  have  done  without.  But  it  is  a  first 
step  and  an  important  first  step. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  came  only  1 1  months  after 
the  National  Education  Association  moved  out  on  its 
expanded  service  program  based  on  the  $10  dues 
voted  in  Philadelphia  and  a  budget  designed  to  get 
things  done.  No  one  would  be  rash  enough  to  credit 
the  Congressional  action  only  to  the  new  life  we  mem¬ 
bers  are  breathing  into  NEA,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  helped.  Here  in  NJEA  we  could  feel  the  firmer 
sinews  of  NEA’s  legislative  division  and  could  hear  the 
more  frequent  calls  for  specific  help  and  activity. 
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To  Promote  the  Interests 

of  Secondary  Teachers  in  This  State 

the  NJ.  Secondary  School  Teachers  Association 

Invites  All 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

and 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


To  Lend  Their  Support  to  This 
Active  Professional  Organization. 


The  New  Jersey  Seeondary  Sehool  Teachers  Association  promotes 
the  interests  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  in  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools  of  this  State.  By  working  with  all  subject  matter 
groups.— through  cooperative  meetings,  conferences  and  timely 
publications — it  provides  a  unitc*d  approach  to  the  professional 
developments  in  the  secondary  teaching  held. 


YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  BRINGS  YOU: 

At  the  NJEA  Convention: 

NJSSTA  is  the  co-sponsor  of  the  CURRICU¬ 
LUM  WORK  CONFERENCE  to  he  held  on 
Tliursday,  Nov.  6  at  Haddon  Hall,  Atlanti<‘ 
City. 

Also  at  the  NJEA  Convention: 

NJSSTA  is  a  co-sponsor  of  the  OPENING 
GENERAL  SESSION  of  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion  to  he  held  Thursday  evening,  November 
6,  Convention  Hall.  Dr.  J.  Conrad  Seegers, 
president  of  Muhlenberg  College,  will  he  the 
featured  speaker. 


A  Significant  Yearbook: 

NJSSTA  each  year  presents  its  members  with 
a  scholarly  study  on  some  aspect  of  second¬ 
ary  teaching.  The  theme  of  the  1959  year¬ 
book  is  “Co-Curricular  Activities.”  The  edi¬ 
torial  committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  William 
Sterner  of  Rutgers  University. 

An  Annual  Secondary  Conference: 

NJSSTA  sponsors  an  annual  secondary  con¬ 
ference  in  conjunction  with  other  NJEA  af¬ 
filiated  groups.  This  year’s  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Saturday,  April  11. 


Your  $1.00,  together  with  the  dollars  of  other  secondary  teachers, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  improving  your  professional  status  and  main¬ 
taining  the  high  standards  of  teaching  in  our  secondary  schools. 


See  the  NJSSTA  Enrollment  Chairman  in  Your  School 

N.  J.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 


NEW  TEACHERS 

You  Have  An 

Excellent  Opportunity 

If  you  have  a  new  teaching  position  this  year 
in  one  of  our  insured  systems,  this  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  the  popular  NJEA  Income 
Protection  Plan,  without  answering  health  ques¬ 
tions  or  taking  a  medical  examination. 

This  plan  is  presently  operating  in  the  great 
majority  of  New  Jersey  school  systems  and  is 
available  to  new  teachers  entering  these  systems. 

THE  NJEA  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN  HELPS  PROTECT  AGAINST  LOSS  OF 
INCOME  WHEN  DISABLED  FROM  ACCIDENT  OR  SICKNESS. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  ALREADY  RECEIVED  INFORMATION  FROM  YOUR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.  PLEASE  SEND  THE  COMPLETED  FORM  BELOW  AND  WE  WILL  SEE  THAT 

YOU  GET  THE  INFORMATION. 


Name  . 
Address 


School  System 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  THE 

NJEA  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 

UNDERWRITTEN  BY 

^lA^asliing-ton  l^jationa(  ^niurance  ^ompan^ 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


LOCAL  OFFICE—  30  W.  LAFAYETTE  STREET,  TRENTON  8,  NEW  JERSEY 


